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True Separate Colors 


Guaranteed True to Name — Now You Can Plant in Perfect 
Color Harmony — to Suit the Color Scheme of Your Own 
Garden — and Every Spike Will Come with Double Florets 


IANT Northern Hybrids, 100% double, true to color, on rugged wind- 
& resistant, all-out-at-once spikes, 4 to 6 to a plant in June and July, 
repeating in fall. Will live for years. Bred in the rigorous climate of 
northern New York by the Jackson & Perkins Dept. of Plant Research. 
The trim and stately stalks are not easily blown down by the wind, yet 
are not cumbersome in bouquets. The plants are hardy, disease-resistant, 


uniform in growth and really perennial in habit. 4 to 5 feet tall. 


Debutante, white Delightful, deep blue 
Dauntless, lavender Divine, rose-mauve 
Desirable, deep violet 


Strong, field-grown plants, postpaid: 65c each; 3 of a kind $1.65; 6 of a kind $3.25 


J. & P. Delphinium Garden 


e Y4 
G 5 For a glorious display of color in your garden next 
2? for June and July and again in the fall, and many giant 


spikes for dramatic bouquets in the home—A good 
From this ad only, to way to get acquainted with all 5 colors at a special 
get acquainted, you may 
order your choice of any 
two plants postpaid at No. 443 — 10 Plants, 2 of each color 


price: 


at. we (value $6.50) postpaid to you for only .......... 
Because of the tremendous demand for plants, 
order right away direct from this page, to be sure IN NATURAL 
you can have the colors you want. COLOR 
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CONTINUE to water amaryllis bulbs after the flowers fade to promote 
foliage growth. 

REPLACE any winter-killed roses as soon as conditions are suitable. 
Bare-rooted roses in particular, should be planted while still dormant. 

SEEDLINGS indoors or in coldframes will make stockier growth if 
thinned or transplanted to make for ample spacing. This is particu- 
larly true of tomato plants. 

RESEED bare or thin places in the lawn very early in the season. Scat- 
tering the grass seed while the surface soil is honeycombed with frost 
will cause it to settle into place and start growth during cool Spring 
weather. ; 

THE GARDEN should be dug the full depth of the spade or fork. 
Sloping ground had better be dug with trenches on the contour and 
the soil should be turned “‘up hill.’” Avoid bringing too much sub- 
soil to the surface. 5 

IF ONION sets promise to be short in local supply, seedlings may be 
started indoors and planted out in the open garden early in the season. 


Such seedling onions will probably be available from commercial - 


growers in numerous places. 


DO NOT apply dormant sprays—particularly oil—to trees and shrubs 
in freezing weather, or at any time when the spray will not dry on 
the plants before night. Evergreens, in particular, suffer easily from 
the careless use of spray materials. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM «cuttings started soon from old clumps which 
were wintered in frames need not be potted, but can be transplanted a 
few inches apart in flats of soil to await outdoor planting. They 
should be pinched when about four inghes tall. 


VICTORY gardeners in smoky districts are advised to plant carrots, kale, 
turnips, beets, Swiss chard, leaf lettuce, Cos lettuce, onion sets, rad- 
ishes, endive and parsley, the reason being that these particular crops 
seem able to grow well under such conditions, or, at least, to tolerate 
them. 

PINCHING the tops of tomato plants tends to discourage early fruiting 
because the first fruits on a tomato are those borne on the main stem; 
the stem which pinching destroys. Tomatoes will branch naturally 
and freely; too freely for gardeners accustomed to training them to 
stakes.. 


IF WINTER covering materials are to be saved for similar use another 
year, they should be stacked carefully to keep them dry and free from 
rotting during the Summer. If it is not planned to save them, they 
should be put in the compost pile or used as Summer mulch in the 
garden or shrubberies. 


SEVERAL small lots of seeds of different plants are often sown in a 
single large container. Better results will follow if those sown in any 
one box or pot are associated on the basis of needing about the same 
length of time to germinate. Thus, they will all require shade or sun 
at about the same time. 


THE PRUNINGS of fruit trees and plants should be burned. To pile 
them up and let them remain in the pile for a year or two may serve 
to establish sources of infestation and infection for the plants from 
which they were removed. The same advice holds for pest-ridden 
prunings of ornamental plants. 


A GOOD way to plant the home vegetable garden is to take the width 
of the narrowest row as a unit, perhaps 15 inches. Crops can then be 
spaced one, two, or three rows apart, depending upon the size and 
spread of the different plants. Such a system makes it easy to fit in 
succession crops of different stature. 


THIS is the time of year to make sure of a supply of vegetable plants of 
the desired varieties. In many sections victory garden leaders are 
handling this problem by arranging with commercial greenhouse 
owners to grow plants of. the recommended kinds. An individual 
needing a sufficiently large number of plants can also have his plants 
custom-grown, if he acts quickly. 
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Chrysanthemums for Memorial Plantings 


HE illustration above shows a great mass of chrysanthemums in one of New 

York’s public parks grown from seeds contributed by Mrs. Albert D. Lasker. 
Similar plantings have been made in other New York parks through Mrs. Lasker’s 
generosity, all being from a hardy strain developed by Dr. Kraus at the University 
of Chicago. These are memorial plantings and Mrs, Lasker hopes that similar 
memorial plantings will be made in other cities. Therefore, she offers through 
Horticulture to distribute seeds of this famous strain in lots of 5,000 to 10,000 
for use as war memorials or civic plantings along parkways or in other places 
where great numbers of people can enjoy them. Park departments or established 
organizations wishing to have a part in this plan of using mass chrysanthemum 
plantings for memorial purposes may obtain the seeds as long as they last by 
writing to Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. Instruc- 
tions based on the advice and experience of the New York Park Department will 
be sent with them. 
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LIVING MEMORIALS GAIN IN FAVOR 


postwar planning is that which looks forward to liter- 

ally keeping green the memory of those who do not 
return from serving their country. Memorial plantings of vary- 
ing size, scope and design are being planned in every corner of 
the land. This is a movement of apparent spontaneous origin 
in the minds of all kinds of garden-minded citizens. 

In some places the memorial planting idea is still in the stage 
of individual inspiration, and often intended as a personal tribute 
to a single hero. In others, it is conceived on a vaster scale to be 
carried out with public money as community projects. Some of 
the plans are already on the drafting boards or have been thrown 
open for competition among trained designers. Others are still 
the subject for debate as to what general form the memorial 
developments will take. The significant point is that memorial 
plantings are being planned for throughout the country. 

The fact that these projects must, in nearly every instance, 
wait for the longed-for days of peace will tend to ensure their 
successful development. Inability to start work in an impulsive 
manner now will give opportunity for second thought, and 
second thought will lead to sounder planning. Only out of 
surety of purpose will come plantings which will make outdoor 
America a more pleasant place. That way the memorial plantings 
will be in keeping with the purpose 
which the memorialized served. 

The elements of suitable planting 
memorials for strong men were recently 
written down by the late Irvin S. Cobb. 
In a letter which he directed a Kentucky 
friend to open after his death, Mr. Cobb 
asked that his ashes be laid at the roots 
of a dogwood tree in Paducah “‘at the 
proper planting season.’’ Should the 
tree live, the humorist continued, ‘‘that 
will be monument enough for me.”’ 

These plain directions tell the story 
in its simplest terms—the enrichment 
of the home landscape with naturally 
suitable plant material. Even though 
all memorial plantings cannot be as 
limited in scope and as simple in design 
as that requested by Mr. Cobb, few 
that violate the spirit of his directions 
will prove fitting. 

Perhaps one improvement that could 
be made would be to heed the suggestion 
that dependence not be placed on a 
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single plant or tree. This matter has come up before in connec- 
tion with older memorial plantings consisting of highway trees 
each of which commemorated a particular individual. Accident 
or other misadventure which took away one tree out of hundreds 
in a planting removed someone’s monument. This is not meant 
to suggest that highway beautification projects do not offer 
excellent opportunities for memorial planting. On the other 
hand, it now appears that it is in this very direction that some of 
the greatest progress in outdoor design will be made and that 
the work will be of an order worthy of dedication to American 
heroes. The thing to remember is that narrowing the memory 
of one man to the planting of a single specimen of a native 
tree—no foreign trees for American heroes—can, on occasion 
lead to grief. 

The proposed memorial treatment of highways is indicative 
of the practicality of most of the present planning. The general 
idea seems to be the development of useful projects skillfully 
designed to fit their locations and to best serve the nearby popula- 
tion. This means that opportunity will be given for all manner 
of landscape projects. 

In urban areas, the developments will of necessity follow 
more conventional patterns. The memorial park is already well 
along in its planning, and in a variety of forms. For instance, 
it has been suggested that land newly 
acquired for park purposes be developed 
in such directions as playgrounds, picnic 
grounds, swimming pools and recrea- 
tion in general. In some places much 
the same results could be achieved 
through redesigning present park area 
to make it more useful to the citizenry. 
The sponsors of these ideas go further 
and suggest community or neighbor- 
hood parks in large cities. 

Urban development also has the well 
established precedent of public displays 
of a specialized nature, such as rose 
gardens, lilac plantings, rock ‘gardens 
and, more recently, seasonal shows of 
garden material such as chrysanthe- 
mums and hardy asters. The essential 
thing to be established in the making 
of a memorial out of such temporary 
plantings is continuity and permanence. 
In order to carry such projects on in 
perpetuity, maintenance must be pro- 
vided year after year. Therefore, park 











HE day for public display of 

cannons, tanks, and the grue- 
some machinery of war as memorials 
has past. Many metal statues have 
wisely been torn down and sold for 
scrap. Memorial arches seem archaic 
as were some small-town attempts 
of statuary in cold marble. 

An appropriate marker is essen- 
tial, such as can be designed and 
erected in imperishable bronze. But 
what of the setting, the surround- 
ings, the atmosphere of the place 
where you will come and perhaps 
rest awhile and where your thoughts 
will travel back in gratitude to those 
you now remember? 


From ‘‘Success With Roses.”’ 

















departments or public institutions or en- 
dowed organizations must take over. 

A direct development of the Victory 
garden movement could be the permanent 
establishment of vegetable growing on 
public land by individuals. Some of the 
areas at present opened to cultivation by 
the public could be retained for the pur- 
pose, and on a nearly self-sustaining basis. 

Paths, drives, water systems and other 
necessary features of the area used in com- 
mon by allotment holders could be paid 
for by public money and each allotment 
then rented or leased to the same gardener 
year after year. The rentals would pay the 
interest on the investment. The fact that 
he could look forward to having the same 
plot year after year would lead the lessee 
to use good soil management practices. 

Another form which the memorial 
planting promises to take is improved 
gardening about public buildings. This 
scheme will doubtless include the erection 
of non-living structures, even including 
the buildings themselves. This being one 
of the oldest types of memorial develop- 
ment needs no new features except, per- 
haps, provision for more understanding 
maintenance of the living portions of a 
design. 

Not all memorial plantings will be 
made for direct use by urban populations 
or for mere eye appeal. The movement to 
preserve the native landscape has much to 
recommend it to postwar horticultural 
planners. One now well established feature 
of many communities is the town forest. 
It is one which deserves expansion and 
with that expansion will come a variety 
of benefits—nature trails, soil and wildlife 
conservation and other features leading to 
the preservation of at least a sample of the 
native landscape fast being destroyed by 
the encroachment of human activity. 

Even with these objectives uppermost, 
the town or regional forest can serve the 
population. Recreational features can be 
worked in here and there. In some sections 
the careful cutting of wood has helped out 
in the precarious fuel situation. However, 
to make these compromises with wild na- 


ture for the sake of human use and enjoy- 
ment, the balance of favor should always 
be on the side of the wild woods, and the 
creatures inhabiting it. 

Trees and plants running riot may not 
always be enough. Any construction of 
dams, ditches and other soil conserving 
features tending to correct the bad prac- 
tices of .the past and to preserve outdoor 
America can quite properly be built in the 
name of those who served the country up 
to the very limit of what they had to offer. 

Perhaps the most directly human sug- 
gestion is that for the furtherance of exist- 
ing flowers to the flowerless movements 
now long established, but never adequately 
endowed, in numerous cities. One reason 
for considering more aid to these organi- 
zations which have the set-up for getting 
the color and fragrance of flowers and liv- 
ing plants into the hands of those who 
would otherwise be flowerless is that the 
war is increasing the permanent demand 
for such service. The work falls into two 
activities. In order to distribute flowers; 
flowers must be available. Thus in addi- 
tion to supporting the distributing service 
financially, local provision for a supply 
of flowers must be made. This is a service 
which remembers that not all those who 
fail to return to full civilian status will be 
dead. Gardens for the growing of flowers 
to give away can well be made a postwar 
project. 


Swamp Rose Possibilities 


EVERAL of the American wild roses 
have had some part as parents of mod- 
ern roses, as the Setigera hybrids (climber 
and bush) of Horvath, Schoener’s hybrid 
of Rosa nutkana, the thornless hybrids of 





R. blanda and R. acicularis with its hybrid 
Pike’s Peak. All kinds of hybrids are pos- 
sible in wild roses with garden forms, but 
particularly more attention should be given 
to our native swamp rose, R. palustris, for 
its two extraordinary characteristics. This 
rose will grow happily in boggy super-acid 
soil, along with blueberries and skunk- 
cabbage, where no other rose would even 
live, and it flowers in July. 

The plant grows to six feet or more in 
height, and spreads but little, compared to 
many wild species. Perhaps it would make 
a good stem for ‘“‘standard’’ roses, as R. 
rugosa is very thorny and suckers too 
much. The flowers in form and color are 
the usual wild-rose of many native and 
Eurasian species. 

But what would happen were the two 
special characteristics of this plant (love 
of mud and July bloom) to be joined to 
the usual garden roses? We certainly 
could hope for added vigor and hardiness 
of plant, and perhaps heavier bloom in 
mid-Summer. If on their own roots, we 
could expect a greater fondness for heavy 
or wet soils, a character not inherent in tea 
and hybrid tea roses. 

A few first generations of garden sorts 
from hybrids with the American wild roses 
with red stems show great promise. If you 
know our true swamp rose, will you ex- 
periment with it? Not every native rose 
of eastern North America with red stems 
is the swamp rose. Not only is it a tall 
plant, spreading but little, with the usual 
stout prickles often in pairs, but the leaves 
are softly downy below and dull above, 
quite unlike the sister species, Carolina and 
Virginia roses. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 





Plants Found Hardy in Canada 


HE 1943 season, with its severe Win- 

ter followed by the wettest Spring on 
record, was most unpromising, yet many 
things came along surprisingly well. The 
weigela, Bristol Ruby, was never finer. 
This shrub blooms in even greater profu- 
sion after withstanding a record low of 16 
degrees below zero. 

Halesia monticola wintered perfectly, 
bloomed freely, made strong growth and 
all plants seeded freely. Here is a plant that 
eventually grows to tree size and is worthy 
of much wider planting, and where H. 
carolina winterkills sometimes should be 
used instead. 

The magnolia, Water Lily, steadily im- 
proves on acquaintance, growing much 
faster than M. stellata and does not seem 
to be so temperamental. Last year for the 
first time, Water Lily seeded quite freely. 
I saved the seeds and hope to get something 
interesting from them, as this is said to be 
a hybrid variety. 

Viburnum burkwoodi seems perfectly 
hardy here and with a bloom season be- 
tween V. fragrans and V. carlesi works in 
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splendidly. For some reason or other it 
seeds much freer than either of the others 
and I have some nice seedlings from it that 
have not bloomed yet but are growing 
well. V. carlesi does not appear to do well 
on light soils and seeds very rarely when 
grafted. 

I have tried out practically all types of 
so-called hardy carnations that are in com- 
merce, and recurrent blooming, but I must 
admit most of them have not proved as 
hardy as their introducers claim. At last | 
secured Old Spice and in this sort I consider 
we have a real satisfactory recurrent- 
blooming hardy carnation, with a bloom 
of fine form, a lovely pink color and fra- 
grance second to none. It blooms into 
November here in Ontario. 

The hardy aster, Violetta, has proved 
exceptionally good, having compact 
growth, a height of two feet, and full of 
bloom. Its lovely blue color is the most 
intense I have yet seen, and it is as hardy 
as a rock. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 
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Planting With Foresight — 


It is important to look ahead a few 
years when setting out trees and shrubs 


RASS strips between hedges and drives 
are likely to be a nuisance to mow, 
and possibly difficult to maintain if some 
member of the family cannot back the car 
properly. Raising the bed a couple of inches 
with a low ledge wall of flat rocks or small 
half buried stones may help. Then the bed 
can be planted to grass substitutes instead 
of grass. . 
If you have such a situation try some of 
the creeping thymes, or the moss pinks, 
especially the variety lilacina, which seems 

















Street trees with low-growing heads 
should be used only where parking 
strips are wide. 


to have the best foliage and growth. 
Among: the sedums, try album, reflexum, 
acre and sexangulare — all of which are 
evergreen. Ajuga will be satisfactory, as 
will several of the low growing speedwells, 
like Veronica latifolia (rupestris). Or a 
woody creeper as Cotoneaster dammeri 
radicans, may be used. If plenty of peat is 
worked into the soil, Pachistima canbyi 
will give a charming effect. 

Street trees should be carefully selected 
for permanence and cleanliness. If possi- 
ble, all in any one block, or even a number 
of blocks, should be the same. However, 
unless the plot between the walk and curb 
is at least six feet wide, no trees should be 
planted except back of the sidewalk. Un- 
less this strip is 20 feet or more in width, 
no low-headed trees like flowering crabs 
should be used. No large-growing trees 
should be less than 40 to 50 feet apart. 
Good shade trees include scarlet oak, red 
oak, pin oak, shingle oak, sweet gum, 
Norway maple, sugar maple, ginkgo, 
thornless honeylocust, Sakhalin cork tree, 
Silver linden, English elm and littleleaf 
European linden. 

When trees have been planted so close 
together in the parking strip that grass will 
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not grow, try some grass substitute. For 
an evergreen effect, try English ivy, par- 
ticularly the self-branching kind and Syl- 
vanian Beauty. Try also, Euonymus for- 
tunei, the purple-leaf euonymus, and 
pachysandra. Not evergreen but good are 
ajuga, Sedum spurium, Duchesnia indica, 
Ranunculus acris and Ranunculus repens. 
The last two should be mowed to keep 
them from blooming. 

Besides these, any of the herbaceous 
plants mentioned above, such as sedum, 
phlox, thyme and veronica may be used. 

Low hedges or edgings around rose beds 
and flower borders give a touch of formal- 
ity that is often desirable, yet it is difficult 
to find satisfactory plants, inasmuch as 
dwarf box is not dependable in many 
places. Teucrium chamezdrys, where it is 
hardy, can be kept trimmed to give a very 
satisfactory effect. Pachistima has wonder- 
ful possibilities for this use. And, where it 
is hardy, the boxleaf euonymus (E. ja- 
ponicus microphyllus) is excellent. Vari- 
ous more or less upright or stiff-stemmed 
forms of E. fortunei may be kept sheared, 
for example, E. fortunei radicans, and E. f. 
vegetas, as well as the glossy euonymus 
(E. f. carrierei) . 

Possibly the Christmas rose or Dianthus 
arvernense with its compact cushions might 
be used in this way. 

Plantings for the corners of buildings 
all too often prove to be a headache after 
10 years or more, when they become over- 
grown. An ideal plant for this purpose is 
a Pfitzer juniper that has been trained into 
an upright form. The firethorn gives suffi- 
cient height for the corner of many homes. 
Possibly, as time goes on, we will have 
dwarf American hollies which can be used. 
In the meantime, we will have to keep them 
pruned as they become trees. Even the up- 




















Grass substitutes between hedges 
and drives save labor. 
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right varieties of yews may become too 
large although they can be pruned back 
severely and be the better for it. Among 
deciduous shrubs, we have to beware of 
many mock-oranges, honeysuckles, vibur- 
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Wide-spreading trees planted near a 
house are likely to become nuisances. 


nums and beauty bushes because of their 
ultimate size. Viburnum tomentosum, 
Cotoneaster dielsiana, Lonicera fragrantis- 
sima, Viburnum cassinoides, V. wrighti, 
are good possibilities. 

Newly planted groups of evergreens all 
too often look rather skimpy until after a 
couple of seasons’ growth, but this bareness 
can be much relieved by covering the 
ground between them with grass substi- 
tutes. Almost any may be used except Eng- 
lish ivy and euonymus, which may become 
a nuisance as they grow up into the new 
evergreens. Ground covers keep the mud 
from splashing up onto the side of the 
house and onto the evergreens. Even an- 
nual ground covers can be used. 

Tall shrubs often are necessary to hide 
objectionable objects as well as to give pri- 
vacy; but it is not always easy to keep the 
bare ground beneath them attractive. Here 
we may use the running euonymus (E. 
obovatus) to advantage, or that lovely 
shrub from our southern mountains, the 
yellow horn (Xanthoceras). Possibly the 
surplus of plants like lily-of-the-valley, 
ranunculus, xgopodium or Celandine 
poppy may be used to advantage in the 
shade of these shrubs. Even the fragrant 
sumac (Rhus aromatica) will grow in 
such a place, to say nothing of English ivy 
and the wintercreeper for variety. 

Evergreens planted between the house 
or porch and a sidewalk or drive are very 
likely to become a nuisance unless care is 
taken to select types which are not wide- 
spreading. To get dwarf and compact 
forms which at the same time are not so 
slow growing that you have to wait years 
to get an effect is difficult. Therefore, 
broadleaf evergreens are often more satis- 
factory than the conifers. Try mahonia, 
andromeda, leucothoé, dwarf rhododen- 
drons, box, Berberis julianz. Possibly 
some of the dwarf hemlocks may be used 
to advantage. 

Plantings at walk entrances may im- 
prove the appearance of a front yard but 











all too often become so large and so 
scraggly that they detract from it. This 
often happens from our desire to cut down 
“corner cutting’’ by delivery and paper 
boys. A boulder or two partially buried 
and hidden by these plantings will give the 
necessary protection. Then, it is a good 
plan to run some of the low growing 
cotoneasters such as C. adpressa and C. 
apiculata, or a trailing juniper such as 
Andorra, Waukegan, Alpine or Bar 
Harbor. 

Cutting across the yard by letter car- 
riers, meter readers, and newspaper boys 
can be stopped by the judicious location of 
a few spiny shrubs. The firethorn is excel- 
lent for this purpose. Once they encounter 
it, the name they use will not be pyracan- 
tha. The Mentor barberry, the Juliana 
barberry or even some of the new low- 


growing forms of flowering quince will be 
almost as effective. Or you may use the 
tripping principle by planting Forsythia 
suspensa or a matrimony vine. These plants 
will, however, take far more space, as will 
the extremely vigorous widespreading 
Morrow honeysuckle. 

Walls may be softly draped and beauti- 
ful or bare and unattractive. If you can- 
not plant above the neighbors wall, then 
use clinging evergreen vines such as English 
ivy and wintercreeper. The purple leaf va- 
riety of the latter is rather fast growing. 
Or you may resort to the native woodbine, 
being sure to get a clinging form. For a 
real luxurious effect, try the climbing 
hydrangea (Schizophragma). 

Above the wall is a fine place for Coto- 
neaster apiculata and C. adpressa, as well 
as English ivy and the Purpleleaf winter- 


creeper. They will hang down. If it is 
hardy to your location, tuck in a plant or 
two of Jasminum nudiflorum. Quick and 
effective above the wall would be Forsythia 
suspensa or Rosa wichuraiana. 

No one appreciates shade more than the 
owner of a brand new home. Inexpensive 
shade for a porch or a terrace, may be 
obtained in about three years from a red- 
bud tree. Plant one not over two years old. 
Or try an Amur honeysuckle, well fed and 
well watered. You should be able to enjoy 
its shade the third season. After that, you 
will have plenty of pruning and trimming. 
The Simon poplar has no social standing, 
but if you are desperate, it will give results 
while better trees are coming along. After 
eight or ten years, it may be removed. 


Ohio State University, —Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


POSSIBILITIES IN A COMPOST PILE 


OMPOSTING is a means of main- 
taining or even increasing the humus 
content of the soil by subjecting all kinds 
of refuse to the action of “‘molds and 
microbes’’ in an environment where air, 
moisture and temperature are suitable for 
forwarding the decomposition process. 
The product of such rotting is a material 
which both feeds plants and creates soil 
conditions favorable to their well being. 
The home gardener can apply the term 
““composting”’ in a broad sense,in that any 
return of organic wastes can be looked 
upon as composting. It is not necessary 
to make a formally stratified pile of this 
and that waste to engage in composting. 
Mulching is a form of composting and one 
that can save labor and bother if properly 


used. The soft, green wastes of the vege- 
table garden, lawn clippings and succulent 
weeds can be tossed onto the vegetable gar- 
den in Summer to compost without further 
bother. 

There are, however, very good reasons 
for processing waste material, even fresh 
strawy manure, before digging it into the 
garden soil. By processing this organic ma- 
terial before adding it to the soil, the garden 
area is always devoted to the single pur- 
pose of growing healthy, vigorous plants. 

Sometimes, the advice is given to dig 
the raw wastes into the earth and offset 
any temporary bad effect by adding enough 
chemical nitrogen to rot the wastes and 
support the crops as well. However, such 
practice usually leads to trouble. The place 
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The man who said that much wealth is hidden in the compost 
pile was not far wrong. 
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for raw wastes applied to soil supporting 
soft, green crops is on the surface. Any 
organic additions, no matter how well 
rotted, should be placed in the top few 
inches of soil and never dug in deeply. 

One schism among composters occurs 
over a difference of opinion as to whether 
chemicals other than lime should be added. 
One group insists that chemicals are death 
to the soil and that only natural materials 
such as liquid stable manure should be used 
to activate compost piles. 

The other school, realizing that the co- 
operation of livestock is denied to most 
gardeners, makes use of chemical fertilizers 
—nitrogen to speed decomposition, super- 
phosphate to make up a deficiency common 
to all manures and so on. Like it or not, 
most gardeners will of necessity have to 
turn to chemical activators. 

Nearly all authorities agree on the layer 
method of making a compost pile, even to 
the adding of a little garden soil as well as 
previously made compost or animal ma- 
nure for leavening purposes. Also, they 
agree that a compost pile is not a dump 
heap to be added to over long periods. 
Piles should be relatively small and put to 
compost all at one time. Several piles can 
be on hand at the same time. 

There is also difference of opinion as to 
whether the pile should be tramped in the 
making or not. However, since aération 
is essential in the early stages, tramping and 
the addition of too much soil seems a hin- 
drance to ventilation. Moistening but not 
flooding is important throughout. In fact, 
moist plant waste, like soft, green plant 
material, is said to require the addition of 
less activating substance. Too much or 
too little water will slow down the process. 

After compost has become broken down 
into crumbly material free of an objection- 
able smell, it should be used as soon as 
possible, either by digging it into the gar- 
den soil or hoeing it lightly into the earth 
around garden plants. If left exposed to 
the weather, a pile of finished compost de- 
teriorates rapidly. 
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E report from Australia (January 

1) that a good supply of potash makes 
for long, strong stems and large corms in 
gladioli, is interesting but not, perhaps, 
surprising, because potash seems to be im- 
portant in the make-up of plant stems and 
one may reasonably look upon the solid 
corm of a gladiolus as stem-like. 

Potash is also appreciated by dahlias and 
one notable specialist emphasizes the su- 
periority of potash fed dahlias. The sugar 
beet is a food crop that must have ample 
potash and it is just possible that potas- 
sium salts help in the manufacture of 
starches and sugars. 

From early tuition, I was led to look 
upon potash as a hardener of growth, with 
phosphate having the power to shorten 
growth while nitrate made for softness. 
Sweet peas were found to be very respon- 
sive to both nitrogen and potash and if 
through weather conditions, soft growth 
and bud drop ensued early in the season, 
potash liquid soon changed things. Con- 
trariwise, if after the first flush of bloom, 
heat and dryness shortened the flower 
stems, a shot of nitrate of soda would turn 
the trick. 


T IS generally understood that different 

plants utilize more of one element and 
less of another, so that there really is some- 
thing in the idea of differently compounded 
fertilizers, but since we are not all chem- 
ists and one man’s soil is not necessarily 
the same as his neighbor's on the next 
block, we mostly depend upon a general 
fertilizer and leave our plants to absorb 
what they need. 

We know, for example, that phos- 
phate is highly important for the good 
germination and growth of seed and we 
know, too, that the Easter type of lily, 
maybe all lilies when grown in pots, are 
less tall if the supply of potash is heavy. 
Carnations need ample phosphate to keep 
them healthy and sturdy. 

All this goes to show that we need to be 
chemists or experimenters to find just what 
our soil needs. In the open ground, how- 
ever, conditions are vastly different from 
greenhouse culture especially when pot 
plants are concerned, and less exact knowl- 
edge is necessary. 


HAVE been interested in following the 

progress of the American Primrose So- 
ciety. Because this newcomer among spe- 
cial flower organizations was founded in 
Portland, Ore., in 1941, its whole history 
has been a war-time one. Even so, the im- 
portance of the primula as a garden and 
florist’s plant is such that the new society 
has been able to get under way successfully 
during these difficult times. 
All primula growers can profit from 
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reading the quarterly bulletin which is 
edited by Florence Margaret Pearson of 
Milwaukie, Ore. The latest issue contains 
several articles of general interest, particu- 
larly J. G. Bachor’s discussion of the kinds 
of primulas for indoor culture. Eastern 
gardeners will be particularly interested in 
Florence Levy’s explanation of what makes 
for excellence in the polyanthus group. 
These are but two examples of the kind 
of information to be found in the Quar- 
terly of the American Primrose Society 
which is available at 25 cents per copy 
from Mrs. S. R. Smith, Route 16, Box 
102, Portland 2, Ore. 


PPARENTLY inspired by the note- 
worthy new book “Edible Wild 
Plants of Eastern North America’’ recently 
reviewed in Horticulture, the members of 
the Arnold Arboretum staff have been 
looking over the plants within the borders 
of this famous institution. These plants 
are listed in ‘‘Arnoldia’’ for March 3 and 
include a surprisingly large number. Ac- 
cording to the bulletin, however, the most 
desirable weed or wild plant for greens 
found in this area is the pokeweed or poke- 
berry. The fact is pointed out that this 
plant has become abundant in recent years 
in various parts of the Arboretum, grow- 
ing on partially shaded banks or in waste 
or cultivated ground where the soil is 
rather fertile. 

All this interests me very much because 
it is evident that very few people in New 
England are familiar with the edible quali- 
ties of pokeweed shoots. Indeed, this plant 
is most often considered as poisonous and 








Pokeweed sprouts are a market crop 
in some sections of the country. 
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pointed out to children as one of the wild 
plants to be avoided. When I lived in 
Harrisburg, Pa., however, I found bunches 
of pokeweed sprouts being offered in quan- 
tity in the public markets each Spring. 
I used to buy and eat them at that time 
and found them quite as satisfactory as 
asparagus. 

It was a custom of farmers and gardeners 
in Pennsylvania then, and probably the 
same custom still prevails, to grow these 
sprouts as a regulation article of diet. They 
were cut when four or five inches high and 
handled in much the same way as asparagus 
shoots. 

Only the sprouts, however, are to be 
considered as edible. It is quite possible 
that the berries are somewhat poisonous. 
Certainly no one should be advised to eat 
them, and the advice to boys and girls to 
avoid them is probably well founded. Our 
pioneer ancestors made ink by soaking 
rusty nails in a decoction of pokeberry 
juice. The accompanying illustration from 
“Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North 
America” indicates the stage at which the 
young sprouts of the pokeweed are ready 
to gather for food. 

The Arnold Arboretum bulletin also 
points out that the so-called Jerusalem 
artichoke is esteemed as a vegetable by 
many people, and that it grows freely in the 
low meadow on the Arboretum grounds. 
It is stated that last year the tuberous roots 
of this plant were sold in the Boston mar- 
kets for as high as 25 cents a pound. 


AM much interested in a letter from Mr. 

H. J. Sanderson of the Men’s Garden 
Club of Syracuse, N. Y., inasmuch as he 
writes about its ‘“Master Gardener’ award. 
It seems that the charter of this club calls 
for an annual award of this kind, the an- 
nouncement to be made at an annual 
banquet. 

Two awards have just been made—one 
to Professor A. H. MacAndrews of the 
New York State College of Forestry and 
one to Louis E. Tarr, a former president 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America and 
a member of the Syracuse club. Professor 
MacAndrews received his award because of 
his activities as a gardener in his own right, 
as exemplified by his alpine and rose gar- 
dens and for his activities in encouraging 
garden interest among garden-minded 
people throughout central New York. 

Louis Tarr, who has long been in the 
vanguard of those interested in developing 
men’s garden clubs, got his award for his 
faithful service in Victory garden work 
and for stimulating interest in gardening 
through a series of Sunday broadcasts. 

The Syracuse Men’s Garden Club is one 
of the largest organizations affiliated with 
the Men’s Garden Club of America. 











Criticizes Pruning Article 
EAR EDITOR—You give directions 
in the January 15 issue for pruning 
grapevines. Well, if grapevines are grown 
to be pruned a certain way, it is all right to 
prune them that way; but one may wish 
to prune vines that have grown any old 
way. The other day I pruned a vine, to 
prune which according to the illustration 
would be stealing money out of the 
owner's pocket. It had the size, strength, 
and trellis space to carry 200 or more buds. 
“All fruit is borne on branches which 
grow out from shoots or canes of the 
previous season’s growth.”” That is not all 
of it; the cane of last year must be from 
wood of the year before that. Farther back 
it does not matter, but there must be three 
consecutive generations. One of the older 
generations, more likely the oldest, may be 
so short as to be noticeable only by careful 
examination. 
—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Large Christmas Cactus 


EAR EDITOR — Reading in the 
February 1 issue about a thrifty 
Christmas cactus, inspires me to tell about 
mine, which is 60 years old, measures five 
feet across in all directions and has hun- 
dreds of flowers on it. It starts blooming 
in November and has the greatest number 
of blooms about Christmas. As it is get- 
ting too large for my small room I shall 
have to sell it; I have small ones coming on. 
I put the plant in the woods near my 
house in Summer where it gets a little sun, 
and feed it with manure water until the 
last of August and bring it into the house 


before frost. 


Bethayres, Pa. —Mrs. T. H. Jarrett. 


Providing Fat for the Birds 


EAR EDITOR — In these days of 

rationing we bird lovers who have 
been used to feeding birds suet, know that 
our government rightly takes most of the 
suet from the meat before our butchers 
receive it, and the little left is needed to 
cook the meat. 

It occurred to me one day, that by using 
the neat little paper caps that come on milk 
bottles, I could fill these with lamb drip- 
pings, which soon harden, and still have 
fat left for Uncle Sam to use. These filled 
caps I fasten to the feeding station with a 
nail and the birds enjoy this fat. 

These are the birds that eat the unde- 
sirable insects on our trees and in our gar- 
dens,—so we must take care of them in 
Winter. 


—Alicia H. Johnson. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 











Grapes in Massachusetts 


EAR EDITOR—Since the February 

1 issue of Horticulture quotes what 
the nursery catalogues say about Golden 
Muscat and Concord Seedless grapes, I 
think a report is in order on how these 
varieties have behaved so far in the test 
vineyard of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege at Amherst. 

Golden Muscat produces a large bunch 
of oval green grapes, which are distinctly 
sour because of immaturity. In our opin- 
ion this variety has no place in most parts 
of Massachusetts, since it requires a con- 
siderably longer growing season than Con- 
cord for proper maturity. 

Concord Seedless is, as the name indi- 
cates, a Concord type grape and is seedless, 
but I should like to know where the nurs- 
ery catalogues get their beautiful pictures 
showing Concord Seedless bunches and 
berries as large as Concord. It is seldom 
that a berry measures more than one-fourth 
inch in diameter; most of them averaging 
about the size of elderberries. The result is 
a most peculiar appearing and disappoint- 
ing bunch of grapes. In other words, this 
variety is an interesting novelty utterly 
worthless as it grows here. 

—A. P. French, 


Amherst, Mass. Professor of Pomology. 











DO YOU KNOW— 


That the easiest and surest way to 
distinguish between true squashes 
and pumpkins is by the fruiting 
stems? Pumpkins have relatively 
smaller stems, which are ridged and 
furrowed, while squashes have large, 
smooth, spongy stems. 


That it is not wise to save seed 
from your planting of hybrid sweet 
corn for planting the following 
year? 

That wrinkled seeded peas are 
better quality than smooth seeded 
varieties because they contain more 
sugar? 

That yellow sweet corn varieties 
are better quality than white vari- 
eties because they contain a higher 
vitamin content? 

That triple rows of bush peas 
spaced six inches apart will provide 
more support than double rows? 


That the reason soil must be 
firmed over the newly planted seed is 
to prevent air pockets which would 
cause drying out and result in poor 
germination? 








Ames, Iowa. 








—L. C. Gove. | 
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Hard Luck With Fava Beans 


EAR EDITOR—The comments of 

the Roving Gardener (Horticulture, 
January 15) on the fava bean interested 
me because I often ate them both green 
and dried as a boy in Germany. Remem- 
bering the pleasant, if peculiar, taste, I 
tried to grow some last year. Germination 
and early growth were satisfactory but at 
the blooming stage the plants wilted. 
When I pulled some I found that the roots 
were rotting. I planted at different times 
and in different locations but every plant 
was affected the same way although other 
vegetables next to the beans remained 
healthy. 

This year I am going to try to grow 
some of them in the driest part of the 
garden even though I am convinced that 
it was not a question of excess moisture, 
since I helped to grow: them on a marsh 
farm in Holstein, Germany, as a young 
man. We tried to grow grains and root 
crops there but only cabbage, turnips and 
fava beans really succeeded. That seems to 
rule out any intolerance of ‘‘wet feet.”’ 

Even if the suggested short season were 
true here in Maryland it would not explain 
the behavior of my plants. If the same 
thing should happen again this year I will 
have to conclude that either my garden is 
not suitable or, more likely, that I neglected 
to take certain precautionary measures 
against insects or fungi. 


—Walter F. Westerfeld. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Killing Out a Nuisance Plant 


EAR EDITOR—The note from Dr. 

Edgar T. Wherry, Horticulture for 
January 15, warning all of the pestiferous 
morning glory, is always in season. We 
here have never been able to banish it 
entirely from our bulb beds. The most that 
can be done is to keep the weeds from seed- 
ing. We have used gas, but only in places 
where it was impossible to dig without 
damage and sometimes this gas is harmful. 
However, it was found that small tin cans 
pressed their depth over the root causes 
sure death to the plant during the growing 
season. These cans are not especially notic- 
able, although visitors want to know why 
they are there. Moreover, a can may be 
used again after the death of the first crop 
of victims. The lids of cans are cut out 
clean so there is no difficulty putting them 
down into the soil if the top of the weed 
is first cut off. There are many places where 
this simple cure may be installed. 


—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Roses Go to College — 


HE amateur gardener has another 

guide to aid him in the selection and 
cultivation of hybrid tea roses now that 
E. I. Wilde and R. P. Meahl have started a 
test rose garden at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Although only one year old, this 
project has already released a most inform- 
ative report of how 184 varieties behaved 
at State College last year. 

State College, Pa., is located in a broad 
valley at an altitude of about 1200 feet. 
The Winters there are cold and variable, 
while in Summer the days are hot and the 
nights relatively cool. The air is usually 
dry throughout the growing season. 

The soil is a silty clay loam and is very 
productive and well drained. Unfortu- 
nately, grading operations left a part of 
the site of the new rose garden with only 
five inches of surface soil and that partially 
mixed with subsoil. However, deep dig- 
ging was not practiced. The soil was pre- 
pared by working a two-inch layer of 
manure, and superphosphate (20 pounds 
per 1000 square feet) into the surface soil. 

Some of the roses were set in late 
November 1942 and the rest in the Spring 
of 1943. Average sized holes were dug in 
which the roots of the bushes were spread. 
The roots in most cases were below the 
surface soil but only the surface soil was 
firmed around the plants. As soon as they 
were planted, the soil was mounded 
around them to a height of eight inches 
and when the soil was frozen solidly the 
entire bed was mulched with a heavy layer 
of strawy manure. The bushes which ar- 
rived in the Spring were treated in the same 
manner except the manure mulch was 
omitted. 

In early April, following one of the 
most severe Winters experienced in many 
years, the manure mulch was removed. 
The soil mound was removed later, after 
growth had started and more 
settled weather had arrived. 
The mound on all Spring- 
planted varieties remained un- 
til growth had started vigor- 
ously. All dead wood was 
taken out and in a few in- 
stances other pruning was 
necessary. 

The project report com- 


Those which pass a stiff examina- 
tion are given a special rating 


27 bushes planted during the latter part of 
April, 6.7 per cent died and 46.7 per cent were 
so seriously checked that their display value 
was greatly impaired. Bushes planted on 
April 1 grew just as vigorously as those planted 
in the Fall. This can be attributed partly to a 
cool moist season immediately following plant- 
ing. The vigor of late planted rose bushes was 
definitely impaired. 

As for Summer care, the rose bushes 
Were sprayed every two weeks until 
October 1 with Bordeaux mixture—two 
pounds copper sulfate, three pounds hy- 
drated lime (lime spray) and 50 gallons 
of water, plus one and one-half pounds 
arsenate of lead and one-half pint of Black 
Leaf 40. 

As much growth as possible was left on 
the bushes and all buds were allowed to 
develop. When the last bud of a cluster 
was removed the stem was cut down to the 
first five-leaflet leaf below the bud. No 
long-stem roses were cut because such a 
practice reduces the leaf surface, the vigor 
and subsequent display value of the rose 
bush. 

When it came to evaluating the different 
varieties, the testers considered such factors 
as number of blooms per plant throughout 
the season, resistance to black spot disease 
and fragrance. Notes were also made as to 
the growth habits of the plants. Asa result 
of these observations, the following vari- 
eties were judged to have performed best 
in 1943 under the conditions existing in 
the garden at State College,Pa.: 


WHITE 


Lady Leconfield Snow Bird 
Mme. Jules Bouche Blanche Mallerin 
Neige Parfum Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria 


YELLOW 
Narzisse Mrs. Pierre S. duPont 
Eclipse Golden Dawn 
Mandalay Luna 


Mr. E. P. Thom Soeur Therese 
























Charlotte Armstrong ranks high 
among red roses. 


PINK 


Mme. Cochet-Cochet Pink Princess 


Miss Rowena Thom Warrawee 
Good News Adoration 
Home Sweet Home Hector Deane 
Elite Lady Ashtown 
Mary Margaret McBride Picture 
McGredy’s Salmon Highland Park 


BICOLOR—pink or red and yellow 


Fantastique Hinrich Gaede 
Boudoir California 
Condessa de Sastago 


BLENDS—pink and yellow 


Angels Mateu Miss America 

Dorothy James McGredy’s Sunset 

Faience Golden Dawn 
RED 

Etoile de Holland Charlotte Armstrong 

Dickson Red Margaret McGredy 


Crimson Glory Katherine Kordes 
Christopher Stone Ami Quinard 
Grand Duchess Chalotte 


Disinfected Garden Seed 


HIS year growers fcr the first time may 
have seeds pre-treated with disinfec- 
tants to control seed decay and certain seed- 
borne and soil-borne diseases delivered by 
mail. Under a recent ruling of the post- 
master general, seed houses are now per- 
mitted to send treated seed 
through the mail. The Ameri- 
can Phytopathological So- 
ciety, in requesting this change 
in postal regulations, pointed 
out that fungicidal treatments 
are mecessary to prevent dis- 
eases that often reduce yields 
as much as 70 per cent. 
Seeds treated with a fungi- 
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Spring of 1943 was cool with 
plenty of precipitation. Of the 
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The right and the wrong way to plant a rose bush. 
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the envelope bulge from too 
many seeds enclosed. 



































Plan for Succession Cropping of a Home 
Vegetable Garden 30 by 50 Feet 





Planting 
Date 
April 1-10 
April 1-10 
April 1-20 
April 15-20 
April 15-20 
April 15-20 
April 15-20 
April 15-20 
May 5-10 

May 10 


July 5 
July 5 
July 5 
July 15-20 
July 15-20 


August 15-20 


July 10-15 
August 1 
August 15 


June 5-10 


June 5-10 
June 5-10 
June 5-10 
June 5-10 
June 5-10 
May 20-30 
May 20-30 
May 20-30 
May 20-30 


Inches 
Varieties, Cultural Instructions and Suggested Succession Plantings — 
ws 
First Planting 
24 
Peas, World’s Record (Improved Gradus) will grow to a height of 30 inches and require staking. 
30 
Peas, Laxton’s Progress, a dwarf variety which will require no staking. 
18 
Spinach, Long Standing Bloomsdale, 20 feet; Radish, Scarlet Globe, 10 feet. 
12 
Lettuce, Grand Rapids, 12 plants, 6 inches apart; 6 feet Beet, Crosby Egyptian, thin to 2 inches, use thin- 
nings for greens. 12 
Turnip, Purple Top White Globe, thin to 4 inches; 6 feet Carrot, Red Cored Chantenay, thin to 2%-3 
inches. 24 


Cabbage, Golden Acre or Copenhagen Market, 12 plants, 18 inches apart; 18 feet Lettuce, White Boston, 
12 plants, 12 inches apart. 30 


Onions, Ebenezer sets, 1% inches apart, pull every other one for green onions; Parsnips, Hollow Crown, 


thin to 4 inches. 30 
Chard, Lucullus or Fordhook, thin to 8 inches; 15 feet Parsley; 3 feet Broccoli, Green Sprouting, 6 plants, 
24 inches apart. 24 
Lettuce, Great Lakes, 8 plants, 18 inches apart; 12 feet Spinach, Summer Savoy. 
30 
Beans, Stringless Greenpod or Pencil Pod Black Wax. 
Succession Crops for Above Area 
12 


Rutabagas, American Purple Top (Yellow) 15 feet; White Cape or Macomber (White), thin to 6 inches; 
Kale, 5 feet; Spinach, Summer Savoy, 10 feet. 30 


Cabbage, Danish Ballhead, 12 plants, 18 inches apart, 18 feet; Broccoli, 6 plants, 24 inches. 


Carrots, Danvers Half Long, thin to 3 inches. ” 
Beans, Stringless Greenpod or Pencil Pod Black Wax. 7” 
Beets, Ohio Canner or Detroit Dark Red, thin to 2%-3 inches. - 
Spinach, Summer Savoy, 15 feet (after onions are harvested). io 
Leaf Lettuce, Grand Rapids, 6 feet; Chinese Cabbage, Chihli, 12 feet (where spinach was). es 
Chinese Cabbage, 8 plants, 18 inches apart, 12 feet; Leaf Lettuce, 10 feet; Kale, 8 feet. - 
Radish, Scarlet Globe, 10 feet; Turnips, 15 feet; Leaf Lettuce, Grand Rapids, 5 feet. - 

Planting the Rest of the Garden " 


Beans, Stringless Greenpod or Pencil Pod Black Wax. Follow on August 15 by 10 feet of radish, Scarlet 


Globe; 15 feet of turnip and 5 feet of leaf lettuce, Grand Rapids. 30 
Beans, Stringless Greenpod or Pencil Pod Black Wax. 
36 
Beans, French Horticultural or lima beans, Henderson’s Bush or Fordhook. 
36 
Twelve plants of cabbage, Copenhagen Market or Golden Acre, set 18 inches apart, 8 “hills” each with 
4 seeds apiece of Danish Ballhead. 24 
Beets, Crosby Egyptian. Thin to 2-3 inches. Use thinnings for greens. 
12 
Carrots, Red Cored Chantenay or Nantes. Thin to 3 inches. 
36 
Eighteen Marglobe tomatoes on stakes or trellises, 18 inches apart; 1 hill Summer squash. 
36 
Eighteen Marglobe tomatoes on stakes or trellises, 18 inches apart; 1 hill Summer squash. 
36 
Eighteen Marglobe tomatoes on stakes or trellises, 18 inches apart; 1 hill Summer squash. 
24 
Forty-two inches of Winter squash if desired; 4 hills Butternut, Golden Cushaw or Buttercup. 
24 


Sweet corn, Golden Cross Bantam, plants 12 inches apart or hills of 3 plants, 33 inches apart. % row 
May 10, % row May 30, % row June 15-20. 

Sweet corn, Golden Cross Bantam, plants 12 inches apart or hills of 3 plants, 33 inches apart. 4% row 
May 10, % row May 30, % row June 15-20. ‘ 18 


The above data, compiled by Alden P. Tuttle of the Vegetable Gardening Department of the Massachusetts State College, 
are adapted to conditions existing at Amherst, Mass. Dates and varieties may need to be changed for adaptation of this 
plan to other localities. This information is available from every state experiment station. 
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Getting an Early Start — 


An expert tells amateurs how to make the 
most of their Victory vegetable gardens 


HE home gardener can get his vege- 

table plantings into production sooner 
by setting plants of a number of kinds 
rather than depending upon seeds sown in 
the open. The success of this procedure will 
depend upon raising or buying properly 
grown plants of strains known to be suit- 
able for Victory garden culture. The fol- 
lowing notes are intended to guide the 
grower in the production of such suitable 
plants. 

Many gardeners had trouble in growing 
broccoli last year. The plants kept on 
growing and growing without a sign of 
a bud, probably due to a poor strain of 
seeds. Even though there is but one va- 
riety—lItalian Green Sprouting—a good 
strain is hard to acquire. 

One great advantage with broccoli is 
that plants set in the garden at any time 
between April 25 and August 1 will pro- 
duce buds until the ground freezes. For 
plants to set May 15 through June 15, 
the seeds should be sown about April 1. 
For later plants to be set during July, the 
seeds can be sown outdoors about May 15. 
Indoor plants can be transplanted into flats 
or baskets at intervals of about an inch 
and a half. 

For best results in the home garden, a 
few cabbage plants should be set each 
month — May 1, June 1, July 1 and 
August 1. Golden Acre is the best early 
variety. In fact, it is the best quality cab- 
bage for the home garden throughout the 
season. However, many gardeners will 
grow Danish Ball Head for late setting. 
Savoy is the best cabbage to store for 
Winter use. 

There is no time to lose in sowing seeds 
for the production of any plants wanted 
for planting before the end of May. Seed- 
lings started indoors can be held in cold- 
frames but should not be permitted to 
freeze. For plants for July setting, cabbage 
seeds should be sown about May 25. 

The cabbage maggot is a serious pest of 
all members of the cabbage family. The 
flies lay their eggs around the plants in the 
seed bed or garden about May 10-25 in 
the vicinity of Boston. 

Tar paper pads give a means of protect- 
ing cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower plants 
set before May 20. Maggots seldom bother 
plants set after June 1. 

The standard variety of cauliflower is 
Snowball. The time required for cauli- 
flower plants to grow to planting size from 
seeds is about the same as for broccoli. 
Cauliflower seedlings are not as tough as 
either broccoli or cabbage, and should be 
handled more carefully. 
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Of the several types of celery the easy 
blanching Summer Pascal is recommended 
as the best for home gardens. It takes a 
little longer to grow and about twice as 
long to blanch as the so-called white va- 
rieties but its quality is good. 

Celery seeds can be sown in frames or 
outdoors early in May, if wanted for July 
planting. If transplanted into flats the 
plants should stand at least one and a half 
inches apart. 

For the old-fashioned smooth-leaved 
or butter-head type of lettuce, White Bos- 
ton should be selected. New York No. 12, 
Imperial No. 44, Imperial No. 847 and 
Great Lakes are varieties of the Iceberg 
type. No time should be lost in sowing 
any of these kinds if early lettuce plants 
are desired. Lettuce plants will withstand 
relatively rough treatment in the way of 
cold and dry conditions. 

Since onion sets promise to be short in 
supply great numbers of seedlings are being 
prepared. Seeds should be started at once 
if they are to reach planting size in,time 
for sufficiently early setting. The seeds are 
sown in rows in beds or boxes. The rows 
should be spaced about two inches apart 
and the seedlings left untransplanted. Most 








Picking Under-Green 
Tomatoes 


ICKING tomatoes when imma- 

ture in the belief that they will 
be ready to eat earlier has been shown 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to be a fruitless practice. At 
best, according to vegetable storage 
and shipping experimenters in the 
Department’s Research Administra- 
tion, this practice of gathering them 
when ‘“‘under-green’’ gained only 
one day in earliness of ripening over 
tomatoes permitted to remain on the 
vines until the mature-green stage. 

The experimenters found a num- 
ber of advantages resulting from per- 
mitting the tomatoes to grow to the 
mature-green stage, which is just be- 
fore color turning: When ripened 
| they were satisfactory in quality in 

contrast with the poor quality of 
those picked when immature; they 
lost less than half as much weight in 
ripening; fewer of them decayed; 


the yield was greater; and they had 
a high vitamin C content. 
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home gardeners prefer the sweet Spanish 
variety, although there is considerable 
choice of kinds available. 

Seeds of sweet peppers such as Early 
Giant, Early Wonder, Worldbeater and 
King of the North should be sown indoors 
at once. When large enough they can be 
transplanted two inches apart in boxes or 
potted in individual two and a half-inch 
flower pots. 

Tomato seeds should be started now 
and the young plants transplanted four 
inches apart in flats, or potted in individual 
pots. 

—Paul W. Dempsey. 
Field Station, Waltham, Mass. 


The White Wonder Cucumber 


T IS seldom that one sees a perfectly 

white cucumber, but for several years 
we have included White Wonder in our 
order of garden seeds, as it is early, with 
tender fruits which are wonderfully crisp 
for slicing and delicious in flavor. Then, 
too, this variety does not take much space 
in the garden plot, and it is a good pro- 
ducer, bearing fruits seven to eight inches 
long. The fruit is firm, and being clean and 
white, looks well when packed in glass jars 
at pickling time. 

Our cucumbers are usually planted in 
hills; after hollowing a space two feet 
wide, each way, we fill the hole with soil 
that has been thoroughly mixed—in the 
proportion of “‘half and half’’—with old, 
well-rotted cow manure, drawing over the 
hill an inch or so of soil. We scatter the 
seed thinly, covering it one-half to one 
inch deep. 

Cucumbers should not be planted until 
danger of frost is over, but we usually sow 
the seed the first of June, leaving peach or 
berry boxes handy to cover the little vines 
if an untimely frost threatens. After the 
plants have made three or four leaves, we 
thin them, leaving four plants to a hill. By 
dusting the hills several times during the 
season with agricultural talc, and by using 
rotenone also, to keep the vines healthy 
and free from insects, we raise a generous 
amount of unusual table fruit. 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


The Dirt Dobber’s Book 


“The Old Dirt Dobber’s Garden Book,” 
revised and enlarged edition, by Thomas A. 
Williams. Published by Robert M. McBride 
&% Co., New York. Price $2.75. 


Mr. Williams has incorporated new and 
valuable information about vegetables and 
Victory gardens in the second edition of his 
increasingly popular garden book. 

Beginning with soils and their impor- 
tance, the book successively covers the sub- 
jects of trees, and shrubs, lawns, annuals, 
perennials, vines and bulbs. Then follows 
the new section on vegetables, which con- 
tains practical information on the culture 
of 52 home garden favorites. 











WHAT OTHER GARDEN MAKERS HAVE DONE 


Personal experience reports from Horticulture’s readers 
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The Tamarix Summer Glow 


NEW variety of tamarix called Sum- 

mer Glow is a very attractive shrub 
with spikes of darker pink flowers than 
those with which we are more familiar. In 
the catalogue the description is wine red 
but soil conditions may make for a dif- 
ference in color. It does not bloom con- 
tinuously but has several blooming periods 
during the season. The feathery gray-green 
foliage sets off the deep pink color very 
effectively. My plant has not grown much 
more than six feet in height. 

In early Spring I prune out the most 
straggling branches to keep the plant more 
compact. It is very decorative if used with 
the Madonna lily, both in cut arrange- 
ments or as plants in a hardy border. My 
plant grows in fuil sun in a rather dry 
location where it has proved very satis- 
factory. 

—Mrs. Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 


A Good Border Combination 


E HAD a very charming effect last 

Summer and Fall from a plant ar- 
rangement in one of our display beds, and 
before the picture quite fades out, I will 
hasten to put it on paper. In early Spring 
we planted a bed 5 by 30 feet with Michael- 
mas daisies and helenium in the following 
order: We began with a row, lengthwise, 
of Harrington's Pink, then one of Mount 
Everest, followed by a row of Skylands 
Queen, which in turn was followed by 
helenium Riverton Beauty and Riverton 
Gem. 

During the growing season, I pinched 
all the plants three times in the same 
manner as one pinches chrysanthemums, 
thumb-pinching the soft tips. As a result, 
the plants were kept to a height of about 
two and one-half feet and were a mass of 
bloom, as the side shoots developed and 


blossomed. The color effect as one after 
another came into bloom was really lovely, 
and especially so when all reached the 
height of their bloom. 

I sprayed the plants three times during 
the growing season with Pyrox with nico- 
tine added, which kept the foliage 100 per 
cent healthy, and just before blossoms ap- 
peared I gave the plants a very thorough 
dusting with fine sulphur so that foliage 
was green and healthy all the way down. 

The dates of blooming were as follows: 
H. Riverton Gem, middle of August; H. 
Riverton Beauty, first week in September; 
aster Harrington's Pink, first week in Sep- 
tember, with aster Mount Everest and Sky- 
lands Queen the week after, and the show 
continued until cut down by frost in late 
November. I used small pea brush as sup- 
ports, which prevented storm damage. 


—Jean MacKenzie. 
Newtown, Conn. 


The Oriental Cornus Kousa 


UR native flowering dogwood, Cor- 

nus florida, is so beautiful that there 
would seem scarcely to be room, either in 
our affections or our gardens, for a species 
from the Orient which has similar flowers. 
However, it is just because we like the 
white-flowered dogwood so much that 
those who have made its acquaintance 
treasure C. kousa, for the oriental dog- 
wood blooms just after our native one has 
finished and enables us to extend the dog- 
wood season two weeks or more. 

This is an advantage in itself, but the 
fact that in some sections of the country 
the extended dogwood season coincides al- 
most exactly with the period of early June 
weddings increases that advantage greatly. 
Last year I saw the flowers used very effec- 
tively for decoration at a wedding on June 
11, when the trees were at the height of 
their bloom in New Jersey. 

The flowers of C. kousa are not quite 





If Cornus kousa can be criticized in any way, it is only because 
it comes from Japan. 




















so large as those of C. florida, but have a 
very beautiful star-like quality and last 
amazingly well when cut — better than 
those of our native dogwood. I have had 
an arrangement of them in the house which 
remained in good condition for 10 days. 
Both leaf and blossom have a perfection 
of outline which makes them appropriate 
for somewhat formal use in decoration, 
but the tree itself is at home in any in- 
formal garden or at the edge of woodlands. 
—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Christmas Roses Indoors 


HRISTMAS roses have been flower- 
ing for me since the Christmas season 
and promise to continue to bloom until 
April. Although arranged indoors more 
than 14 days ago, some of these blooms are 
just now beginning to shed pollen from 
their golden stamens. This bouquet stands 
in a north window in a hall which is so 
cold that the stems of the flowers are frozen 
in solid ice in the dixie cup container. 
Because my Christmas rose plant was 
young, I chose not to cut its foliage and 
used arbor-vite instead. The addition of 
a lion statuette to the blooms and foliage 
gives the arrangement a coat-of-arms effect 
as seen from outdoors. 
—Ruth Price. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


A Good Sun Room Plant 


leaves of Graptopetalum para- 
guayense are pale, soft green in color 
and have a pearly bloom which becomes 
more lovely when tinged to pink in a 
sunny location. There are eight of these 
plants in our sun room and it is interesting 
to note the different habit of growth ac- 
cording to location, soil, and size of pot. 
One, in a three-inch pot, has seven rosettes 
dangling over the maroon jar in which it 
stands. The stems vary in length from two 
to eight inches, all springing out from the 
root center. It faces southeast and the 
leaves are faintly rose tinged. 
Another plant, in a northeast corner in 
a six-inch pot in a hanging basket, also 
has seven stems, some sprouting out of the 
main stem which is 34 inches long. The 
leaves are gray-green and have a silvery 
sheen. Several others are in turquoise jars 
of various sizes on a brick shelf, facing 
east, where they get warmth from the 
living-room chimney and enough sun to 
put a hint of dawn in the leaf points. The 
foliage is crisp and brittle, but when a leaf 
gets knocked off I place it on the soil where 
some other plant is growing and, in time, a 
new plant sprouts from the leaf end. This 
plant is also known as Echeveria byrnesia, 
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MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK — a new 
rose of surpassing beauty and elegance, 
voted the outstanding rose novelty for 
this year. Daintily shaped petals clasped 
in long, spiral buds unfurl slowly, culmi- 
nating in limpid, canary-yellow flowers of 
perfect proportions. Hardy, free-bloom- 
ing, luxuriant dark-green foliage. The 
rich rose perfume will delight you. A 
flower of many virtues that make it 
supreme among yellow roses. 
$2 each $20 a dozen 


postage and handling costs. 











FOR THE PLACE OF HONOR IN YOUR GARDEN 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


1944 All-America Winner 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


The Commander's Rose 





NEW “MUM” MME. CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK—finest “mum” in our collection, 
aleo hardiest. Firm petaled, bad-weather- 
resisting; two-inch double blooms. Flow- 
ering late August, September. pages 
chrome and cadmium yellow, soft-tinte 
old gold with undertone of rose. 
Three $2.75 Dozen $8.50 


WAYSIDE’S FAMOUS BOOK-CATALOG—Never a more 
beautiful floral catalog! 184 pages with more than 200 true-to-life 
color illustrations — full of detailed cultural information and 
advice. To be sure of this outstanding book, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 25c, coins or stamps, to cover 











and it requires sun and dry growing con- 
ditions as echeverias do. Another name 
for it is Sedum weinbergi, but the latest is 
Graptopetalum paraguayense. This would 
lead one to think of it as native to Para- 
guay, but its home is said to be unknown. 
A common name for it is ‘‘Ghost Plaat’’ 
but, to me, it looks like a pearly dawn. 


Marblehead, Mass. —Beatrice Haddrell. 


Easily Forced Spring Flowers 


RE you eager for Spring and hungry 
for the sight of the first early violet? 
Then pry out a chunk of frozen earth from 
your violet bed with a violet root snugly 
entombed and place it in one of the bunny 
or duckling containers found in the stores. 
Put it in a cool, sunny window and in a 
very few days you will have a nosegay as 
cheery as Spring itself. 

If not enough soil is available to firm 
the roots snugly in the container, fill it 
with sphagnum moss or sand. These early 
flowers do not require much additional 
plant food, for enough is already stored in 
the roots ready to shoot up blooms at the 
first hint of Spring. 

Violets are not the only early flowers 
that are easily forced by an amateur. One 
is only limited by the plants available in 
one’s own garden. Dwaef iris, especially 
Iris atroviolacea and its fairy companion 
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“Spring Skies’’ quickly respond to this 
treatment. A flat bowl is best for the low- 
growing iris. 

Mertensias and Phlox divaricata are 
other plants I fosced successfully last 
Spring. I kept the plants in a cool room 
until the buds were opening, and sprinkled 
the foliage and buds occasionally with 
lukewarm water. 

—Daisy L. Ferrick. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Ornamental Red Spinach 


MONG the numerous members of the 
chenopodiacez or goosefoot family, 
mostly weeds, is one which we have satis- 
factorily introduced into our borders. This 
is an annual native of Asia known as orach 
or sea-purslane. It is a seaside or salt marsh 
native, also called red or French spinach, 
botanically Atriplex hortensis cupreata. 
Its leaves are red or, as it matures, reddish 
green, slightly acid and have been used as a 
substitute for garden spinach. 

However, we only use it as an orna- 
mental. Its rich red, succulent leaves with 
violet stems make a heart-warming spot of 
color in the early Spring border when there 
usually is a pronounced absence of color, 
for it comes on very quickly from self- 
sown seeds. 

This carpet of red makes a fine ground 
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DOUGLAS MacARTHUR — this rose 
sensation of 1943 is a beautiful new ever- 
blooming rose of fine proportion and ex- 
ceptional color — hardy, vigorous and 
flowers prolifically. The strong bushes 
send up numerous shoots topped with 
superb flowers, healthy foliage. Long, 
graceful, tulip-shaped buds open slowly 
into glorious flowers of rose, gold and 
salmon exquisitely blended. Thrives in all 


$15 a dozen 


Wayside Gardens 
W 


29 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 











sections of the country. 


Price $1.50 

cover for a bare spot which may be used 
later on for annuals at which time the red 
spinach may easily be transplanted else- 
where. This plant serves excellently as a 
ground cover for early cottage tulips, com- 
bining especially well with the white 
Varieties. 

As the plant matures its curious, flat, 
disk-like seed sprays, many uses may be 
found for it in flower arrangements, either 
in its colorful green state or as dried mate- 
rial in Winter bouquets and charm strings. 

This plant will self-sow after once it is 
established. It does not require especially 
good ground, growing 18 inches tall in 
poor soil, or even taller under better condi- 
tions. It suits a dry garden very well. The 
plants branch out and should stand a foot 
or more apart to develop well into mature 
plants. 

The seed may be sown 12 inches apart 
in the Spring, or it may be cast on the 
ground in late Fall to take care of itself. 
If a few plants are allowed to go to seed, 
new ones can always be relied upon to 
appear the following Spring. Snow-on- 
the-mountain, together with red spinach, 
will make a good permanent planting for 
some naturalistic corner of the garden. 
Neither becomes a pest if surplus plants 
are hoed out. 

—Mrs. R. J. Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 









































Storing Primrose Seed 


CCORDING to the Quarterly of 
the American Primrose Society the 
stumbling block to easy germination of 
primula seeds is the long time necessary 
to soften their hard, dry outer jackets. 
Thus, the best way to store the seeds is to 
seal them up tightly to prevent excessive 
drying. The sealed containers are then 
placed in a refrigerator. 

In addition to their faculty for drying, 
it is the nature of primula seeds to be sub- 
jected to freezing. This is usually arranged 
by sowing in Autumn and storing at out- 
door temperatures in a position where they 
are protected from rains. 

Artificial freezing is accomplished by 
placing enough water in the airtight con- 
tainers to cause the seeds to stick together 
and placing the containers in the freezing 
compartment of a refrigerator. They 
should be taken out occasionally for eight- 
hour periods of thawing. The shortest pe- 
riod of freezing should be about two weeks 
during which they should be taken out 
two or three times to thaw. However, no 
harm will result if the seeds are left to 
freeze for five or six months, if sufficient 
moisture is present to coat them with ice. 
Thawing once a month is ample under 
such conditions. Old auricula seeds left to 
freeze for six months germinated in 10 
days after planting in the Spring. 


Training Camellia Plants 


HE Sunday Journal of Portland, Ore., 

reports that P. L. Van Der Bom of 
Portland, has developed espalier camellias 
with two, four and six tiers of flowering 
branches. Mr. Van Der Bom also has ca- 
mellia plants trained in the shapes of sails 
and others grown after the manner of 
standard or tree roses. And for the home 
owner with limited growing space, there 
are multiple-grafted plants on which occa- 
sional blooms of several well known varie- 
ties open in season. 

Evidently, the training of the camellia 
has’ other devotees. One, for instance, is 
Charles R. Cummings, who also has 
trained plants in his Massachusetts green- 
houses. 


A Bush-Type Pumpkin 


SMALL -fruited, bush-type pumpkin 
developed by plant breeders of the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture will be 
one of the vegetable novelties of 1945. 
Called Cheyenne after Cheyenne, Wyo., 
where it was developed, the fruit of this 
new variety resembles that of the small 
sugar pumpkin, which has a vining plant. 
It was produced by hybridization and se- 
lection, involving Connecticut Field Pie 
pumpkin, cocozelle, and New England 


Pie. It ripens very early to a clear yellow 
color and weighs three to four pounds. 

Each of the short upstanding vigorous 
plants—which do not need to be staked— 
bears two to three fruits. Because they can 
be grown only four to five feet apart each 
way, they will be adapted to small gardens 
and will yield as much or more on a given 
land area than will the leading vining 
varieties. 


Fertilizing Tomatoes 


N A discussion of tomato culture pub- 

lished in Horticultural News, C. H. 
Nissley of New Jersey, states that three- 
quarters of all the fertilizer may be applied 
broadcast before plowing or placed in the 
bottom of the furrow at plowing time. 
One-quarter may be applied in the furrow 
or row a week or 10 days before planting. 
When all of the fertilizer is broadcast be- 
fore plowing, a starter solution should be 
used. A starter solution should never be 
used if dry fertilizer has been applied under 
the plants in the row. 


Humus for Acid-Loving Shrubs 


OBERT MOULTON GATKE of 

Willamette University has reported in 
Northwest Gardens that the best of all 
humus with which to condition soil for 
sour-soil shrubs is well decayed oak leaves. 
Peat moss, decayed pine or fir needles, or 
sawdust can be used to advantage. General 
garden compost of mixed composition can 
be used if peat moss, oak leaves or pine 
needles are added to assure the essential 
acid reaction. Compost so used should not 
be from a pile which has been treated with 
any chemical compost aid that contains 
lime in any form such as is used in the 
preparation of the finest humus for general 
garden use. 


Finer Limestone Acts Faster 


HE Farm Science Reporter of Iowa 

states that many ground limestones 
contain particles that vary in size from dust 
to the size of gravel. When limestone is 
applied to the soil, the fine particles dis- 
solve readily and combine with the soil 
acids to neutralize them and to furnish cal- 
cium to the plants. The coarse particles, 
however, dissolve very slowly and many 
of them will not be of any value in the soil 
for a number of years after application. 

The particles of ground limestone which 
are fine enough to pass through a screen 
with 60 openings per inch are considered 
to be 100 per cent available. The portion 
of the limestone which is retained on a 
screen with only eight openings per inch 
has a rating of only 10 per cent availabil- 
ity during the first one to three years after 
application. 
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Feeding Black Raspberries 


C. COLLISON and G. L. Slate of the 

. New York experiment station report 
that 50 pounds of nitrogen per acre has 
markedly increased the yields of black 
raspberries. In one case, the increase was 
1500 quarts per acre. Size of berries and 
number of canes are also increased by nitro- 
gen. Organic nitrogen gave very good re- 
sults but not so good as mineral carriers. 
It should be understood that in order to 
feed at the rate of 50 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre, a greater bulk of fertilizer will 
have to be spread. Just how much will 
depend upon the percentage of nitrogen in 
the particular material being applied. 


Unpruned Apple Trees 


A. BLAKE reports that 24 of the 

. apple trees in a large pruning ex- 
periment started at the New Jersey experi- 
ment station 17 years ago, have never been 
pruned. These trees have lost fewer 
branches from breakage than pruned trees. 
Also, they have produced more apples than 
the pruned trees. 

The explanation is that the more nu- 
merous branches help to support and pro- 
tect each other. A tree very freely thinned 
of branches is made more susceptible to 
breakage. Not at the main crotches, but at 
points some distance outward. When such 
a branch is lost the number of fruiting 
branches is definitely reduced and, likewise, 
the yield. Dr. Blake states that it is actually 
more important to prune apple trees ac- 
cording to bearing surface than framework 
style. 

The true framework branches of a tree 
bear few apples. Fruit bearing is the func- 
tion of the smaller branches and twigs. 
Even so, bearing trees are often pruned 
nearly naked of small fruiting growths. 


Storing Blueberry Fruits 
REDERICK B. CHANDLER and 


Irvin C. Mason of the Maine experi- 
ment station have concluded that blue- 
berries which were put in storage before 
winnowing kept better than those which 
were cleaned before storage. Blueberries 
kept very well in atmosphere containing 
more than normal concentrations of carbon 
dioxide, but berries in similar concentra- 
tions of nitrogen were moldy and had poor 
flavor. 

The method of storage with carbon 
dioxide may be used at home by placing 
the berries in glass jars, sealing the jars and 
placing them in a refrigerator. Blueberries 
thus prepared will develop carbon dioxide 
in the jar at about the right concentration 
and will keep in a home refrigerator for 
several weeks. Some have been kept suc- 
cessfully by this method for six months. 
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Bechtel’s Crab on Clonal Stock 


NE of the more recent practices in the 

growing of apple trees is the budding 
of certain varieties on clonal stock which 
insures a uniform stand of trees. Experi- 
ments in this connection, conducted by 
J. K. Shaw of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege Experiment Station, have been carried 
over to the flowering crab. 

Of the flowering crabs, one of the most 
interesting is Bechtel’s Crab, Malus icensis 
plena. This is a tree, which when well 
grown is unsurpassed for loveliness in 
flower. It can be depended upon to look 
like an apple tree, but it produces no fruit, 
which is very desirable under some lawn 
conditions. A criticism of this crab is its 
lack of vigor or slow rate of growth. Ex- 
perimental work in budding various flow- 
ering crabs onto clonal stocks has produced 
interesting results of which the behavior 
of Bechtel’s Crab on Malling XII stock is 
exceptional. 

Malus icnsis plena (Bechtel’s Crab), 
budded upon Malling XII stock, in the 
writer's garden, has grown very vigor- 
ously, producing a shapely tree which 
flowered the third year after the bud was 
set and has flowered each year since that 
time. 

The tree is now six years old and is 
approximately eight feet high. The rate of 
growth last year averaged about eighteen 
inches. 

Obviously, as the tree gets larger the rate 
of growth will slow down but the type of 
tree which has been produced on this stock 
is certainly worthy of commendation, and 
probably more general adoption of Mall- 
ing XII stock for this old variety of crab 
apple. 

Checking the results of budding this 
tree on to Malling XII stock indicates that 
it is the most successful stock that can be 
used for. establishing this particular tree, 
the percentage of successful unions running 
over 80 per cent. It is interesting also that 
this variety has completely failed on many 
Malling stocks. * 

—A. M. Davis. 


Amherst, Mass. 





*Shaw, J. K. and Southwick, L. Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station. Certain 
Stock-Scion Incompatibilities and Uncongeni- 
alities in the Apple. 











If “Horticulture” Is Late! 


F Horticulture is late in reaching 

you, please do not blame the pub- 
lishers or even the post office. Mails 
are necessarily slow in these trouble- 
some times and the post office em- 
ployees, as well as the printers and 
the mailing companies, are working 
with green help and under adverse 
conditions. Please be patient. Re- 
member that all of us are doing the 
best we can. Blame only the war. 
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FOR CHOICER, EARLIER PLANTS 
TRY SEED-STARTING AT HOME 


Breck’s Seed-Starting Kit is fun, gardener, fun to plant, fascinating to watch. It’s 
complete, too—everything you need, yet compact enough to fit your window-aill, 
And the Kit is scientifically right, with controlled watering from below. 

All for $1.00: 3 green boxes of water-tight, mold-resistant fibre—not paper—5}4“’ 
long (each with 3 seeding trays—9 in all). Ample fill of sterilized Mica-Gro, special 
new seed-starting medium, takes the place of soil. Two pkts. choice veg. and 


flower seeds. Full instructions for planting and care. Also Breck's big 1944 Garden 
Book, every page in full color! (For catalog only, mail 25¢ deposit, refunded on 
first order.) 


MAIL $1.00 TODAY OR SAVE ON 3 KITS FOR $2.85 


(West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20¢ postage per kit.) 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 50 BRECK BLDG. 


BRECK’ S BOSTON 9 


VICTORY GARDENERS !—Buy Now! 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the highest quality. 
Patronize a seedsman — he can advise you. 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen” since 1888 
16 South Market Street, Boston 9, Mass. — TEL. CAP. 7476-7477 


Weymouth store — Junction Routes 3 and 18 — TEL. 1470 

































Add CHARM....BEAUTY....LOVELINESS 


to Your Home from our choice assortment of 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS RHODODENDRONS FLOWERING SHRUBS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES - HYBRID LILACS POTTED ROSES 
OVERSIZED FRUIT TREES - - HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


The Home of Better New Perennials 
All stock freshly dug 


CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 


1 Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. 2 Essex Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to HORTICULTURE 
(22 issues). Please send it to: nN 
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L Phlox ~ 


SYLVESTRIS 


Pat. 615 


Largest and Most Brilliant 
of all Dwarf Phlox 


Imagine individual florets the size of a half 
dollar, the color a beautiful light crimson, the 
mossy cushion-like plants forming a veritable 
blanket of gay color in your Spring garden, 
and you have a perfect picture of PHLOX 
SYLVESTRIS. This splendid dwarf plant is a 
“MUST” in every garden! 


EASY TO GROW — EARLY TO BLOOM 


Plants grow about 6 in. high and 15 in. across in 
just one season, and last for years, increasing and 
spreading all the while. In early Spring, before 
trees begin to bud, the foliage becomes deep rich 
green and flower stems begin to appear. Blooms 
keep coming on for a month to six weeks. 
This new Phlox is unexcelled as a ground cover, 
to carpet trail or path edges, brighten rockery 
and wall gardens, edge beds and borders, and to 
lend beauty and charm to your window box. 

12 plants for $2.50 postpaid 

50 plants for $8.50 postpaid 

100 plants for $15.00 postpaid 


ORDER TODAY—for this is an exceptionally 
early bloomer! 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


6 Cartersville, Ga. 7] 











Good Points of Formosa Lilies 


ERE are perhaps other lilies more 
beautiful than the late-blooming L. 
formosanum or ‘“‘Dream Lily’’ but few if 
any that would rank higher when all its 
outstanding first class characters are con- 
sidered. 

My experience with this lily dates 
back several years when I bought for less 
than four dollars delivered, 100 so-called 
““‘baby’’ bulbs, measuring from about one- 
third-inch to less than one inch in diame- 
ter. I secured them in November and 
planted them at once on good garden loam 
soil in a slightly raised ‘‘Dutch’’ bed about 
42 inches wide. 

The bulbs were planted about four 
inches deep in rows 10 inches apart with 
10 to 12 little bulbs to each row. This 
seemed then like close spacing but it proved 
satisfactory and the bed has come through 
three seasons and is still productive. The 
bed was mulched with about one inch of 
pine needles over the Winter. 

Much to my surprise, practically every 
one of the little bulbs came up in the 
Spring and grew well, so that by late 
Summer they were mostly sturdy plants 
averaging three feet in height and carrying 
from two to five buds. During late August 
and September I sold to a local florist over 
125 buds and blooms— and he begged for 
more—besides having some for the house 
and others to give to friends. I know of 


no other lily with which such a record is 
possible. 
In brief L. formosanum appeals to me 
for these reasons: 
1. Itisa white trumpet lily with delight- 
ful but mild fragrance. 
2. Itis perfectly Winter hardy. 


3. It blooms at the beginning of cooler 
weather in late Summer and Fall and 





The Formosa lily was collected by 
Ernest H. Wilson. 
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the blossoming period extends over 
four to six weeks. 

4. The buds can be picked and they ma- 
ture and open perfectly in the house 
and the flowers keep a long time. 

5. It seeds freely and the seedlings are 
easily grown. 

6. It has been shown that little one-year 
seedling bulbs not much larger than 
peas are large enough to start the gar- 
den planting of this lily. In fact these 
one-year seedling bulbs are believed by 
many to be the best stock to use at any 
price. 

7. These one-year bulbs can be grown 
and sold within a price range of five to 
10 cents each which should make them 
available to every gardener. 

Springfield, Pa. —-William H. Wolff. 


Peonies After They Bloom 


EONIES require an abundance of water 

even after the flowers have faded. This 
is a fact which amateurs sometimes find 
difficulty in realizing, not understanding 
that peonies immediately begin forming 
their root buds for the next year. A 
drought now will mean failure and smaller 
flowers the next blooming season. It is 
always best to divide and move peonies in 
August or September, and it is best to plant 
them in new ground. Too deep planting 
is often responsible for the failure of 
peonies to bloom. The crowns should be 
just about two inches under the surface. 
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The Value of a Garden Plan 


T IS important to have a scaled plan of the home garden. A 

garden that is properly charted on paper makes a helpful 
guide when planting season starts; it also makes a useful guide 
for the next year’s garden. Unless the gardener has made a 1944 
garden plan, steps should be taken as soon as possible to get 
the job done. Not much time is needed to make a garden plan. 
Any size home garden can be planned in an evening. 

When making the garden plan all that is needed is a sheet 
of stiff paper or cardboard, a ruler and pencil. It is, of course, 
necessary to know how wide and how long the garden is. Then 
a scale should be chosen. For example, one-quarter inch on 
the ruler can be used to equal one foot in the garden. If the 
garden is 20 feet by 40 feet, then on the paper the area would 
be 5 inches by 10 inches. The rows of vegetables then will be 
ready to fill in, using the same scale. It is wise to use larger sheets 
of paper for larger gardens. The distance between rows should be 
written on the plan together with the variety. 

I want to mention some things to do that will save consider- 
able trouble. The garden should be rectangular in shape if pos- 
sible. The small town garden plan should show the rows run- 
ning the short way, as cultivating will be done by hand. 

It should be kept in mind when making the garden plan that 
fruits or perennial vegetables such as asparagus and rhubarb 
should be planted at one side or end of the plot. Then vegetables 
that occupy the ground all season, such as pole beans and corn, 
should be planted together in a block. The remainder of the area 
should be planted to vegetables that occupy the ground part of 
the season. Most of the vegetables planted are of this kind. 
Examples are potatoes, beets, carrots, spinach and cabbage. 

It can be seen that it would not be efficient to plant asparagus 
in the middle of the garden. Yet there are gardeners who do it. 
Many gardeners grow early vegetables such as spinach and lettuce 
in the ground where tomatoes are to be set later. The tomatoes 
will be set between the rows of early vegetables. Tomatoes will 
not interfere since the early vegetables will be harvested as the 
season progresses. This is called companion cropping and is a 
good practice in small town gardens since it helps get the greatest 
amount of production from the area. This idea can be indicated 
in the garden plan if desired. 

The garden area where short season vegetables are grown 
should be followed by others. For example, when the peas are 
harvested, carrots should be sown there in early July. They will 
be the carrots to store for Winter use. The Spring sowing of 
carrots should be light. There should be just enough for table 
use during most of the Summer. Summer sowings of vegetables 
should be made where Spring-sown vegetables are removed. The 
garden plan should show what vegetables should follow others. 

Gardens must yield all through the season. Small town gar- 
dens can produce a surprising number of vegetables with heavy 
fertilization, close spacing and by growing several crops instead 
of one during the season. Successive plantings should be made. 
Surpluses are avoided to a great extent by planning to make 
successive plantings. All the seed of beans, corn and lettuce 
should not be planted at one time. Make plantings at 10- to 
15-day intervals. Small plantings can be made of corn and beans 
up until July 15. This means fresh vegetables for table use over 
a period of two months. The burden of conserving vegetables 
also is lightened by making frequent small plantings. 

I have seen splendid gardens in almost every respect except 
that the plants were too thick. One of the most important 
principles in raising good vegetables is to space the individual 
plants far enough apart so they will develop into really good 
specimens. Thinning and spacing distances were given in the 
Victory garden pamphlets that were distributed all over Iowa. 
Such information is usually given on seed packets. In spite of 
all the information on spacing each kind of vegetable, many 
gardeners continue to crowd vegetable plants. It is a false as- 
sumption that to grow large numbers of plants in a given area 
means greater production. Actually, this means less production. 


—L. C. Gove. 
Ames, Iowa. 
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Fora Beautify] 
Permanent Lawn 


2% Ibs. $1.80 
5 Ibs, $3.50 
Use 1 lb, for a new la 


lV ; 
Vy quantity for renot 
brepaid an ywhere in 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. F, New York 8, N. Y. 


free 
with order 
for} more 




















10 Ibs. $6.75 
25 Ibs. $16 

“n 10x20 f7,~ 
ating. Delivery 
l. S$. A 




















Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. L. 











Give your 
garden the extras 
of a complete 
plant food 


@ Vigoro Victory Garden 
Fertilizer is a complete plant 
food. It supplies all the ele- 
ments on must get 
from the soil... helps them 
mature faster, " grow bigger, 
and richer in minerals. 

Feed Vigoro Victory Gar- 
den Fertilizer regularly. Safe, 
sanitary, odorless, easy to ap- 

ply. Economical, in bags of 
100, 50, 25, 10 or 5 lbs. 
Order today. 








 WCTORY GARDEN 
Lf FERTILIZER 


The Complete . | | IGORO 
-> 


















—_ 


And here's a tip for a better 
lawn this year... 


FEED IT NOW WITH,, \ViGoRO 


This famous complete plant 
) food is available at your 








eT ney | 
Ali 
dealer’s for lawns, flowers, PLANTS 
shrubs and trees. For best 
results... put it on your 
lawn right now! 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

















Is it possible to transplant a six-foot seedling white oak? 

White oaks are more difficult to transplant satisfactorily than 
some other kinds of trees. Even so, prompt moving of the plant 
in Spring with no freezing or drying of the roots should be 
successful. As a further precaution, the trunk can be sprayed 


with a cold liquid wax. 
* * . * 


How can I protect my garden against woodchucks? 


The best way to go about controlling woodchucks is to locate 
their dens, plug up all entrances and introduce a poison gas. 
Poison gas bombs together with instructions for their use can be 
obtained from county agricultural agents. 


* * * * 


How can I promote the growth of vinca in a dry, shady place? 

This and a number of other shade-tolerant ground covers will 
spread and thrive more readily if plant food and humus are 
supplied in the form of generous top-dressings of rotted manure 
or compost along with peat moss in Spring. 

~ * . * 

Is it true that bulbous irises should not remain two years in the 
same location? 

In general iris bulbs may be handled like tulips. As with 
tulips, they may, when grown under suitable conditions, be 
left in place for several seasons until the natural increase prompts 
lifting. On the other hand, special bedding arrangements may 
better be overhauled every year. 

* ~ * * 

When and how should I prune my lilacs? 


If the plants need reshaping, they can be pruned now, even 
though some loss of bloom may result. If lower, bushier plants 
are wanted, the very tall stems should be cut off at ground level 
and a reasonable number of the younger suckers saved. To induce 
very tall growth, leave most of the old stems in place and sup- 
press most of the young sucker growth, leaving only enough for 
eventual replacement. The only top pruning required in either 
case may be the removal of faded blooms after flowering time. 

* * * * 

Is it advisable to transplant beets? 


Beets can be transplanted if the work is done with extreme 
care. However, no matter how carefully done, transplanting 
will delay the development of beets by at least ten days. 

* * - * 

In what kind of site is Aster frikarti most likely to grow well? 

It seems to thrive in a friable, well-drained soil which tends 
towards the sweet side in reaction. 

o *x *x * 
Why does my shrimp plant lose its lower leaves? 


The plant has probably been permitted to become tall and 
leggy with the result that natural leaf fall has taken place. Also, 
hot, dry ait and too small a pot may have been contributing 
factors. Starting over again with young plants pinched occa- 
sionally may solve the problem temporarily. 

* * . . 

Lacking manure, leaf mold or compost, how shall I enrich the 
soil for rose planting? 

One very good way is to dig in peat moss at the rate of three 
parts soil and one of peat moss. It will also help future growth 
if about four pounds of superphosphate and three-quarters of a 
pound of either muriate or sulfate of potash are mixed for each 
100 square feet of bed surface. 

. * * ° 
When is the best time to divide and transplant epimediums? 


Spring would appear to be the best season if the work is to 
be done entirely in the open without the use of coldframes or a 
greenhouse. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











Is Spring a good time to set strawberry plants? 

Spring is the best time, especially if unpotted runner plants 
are being set. It is important that soil for strawberry plants be 
rich in decomposed organic material. Advance soil preparation 
is far better than excessive chemical feeding after the planting is 


established. 
* 7 * + 


Are there any particular precautions to be taken while dividing 
and resetting phloxes in the Spring? 

It is just as well to delay the job until after the plants have 
flowered because the growth of phloxes is sometimes checked if 
handled after growth has started. When divisions are made, old, 
woody stems and crowns should be discarded. Several small 
divisions planted close together will flower as one large plant 


the following season. - 
* * * . 


How can I avoid “burning” the roots of young plants with fer- 
tilizer at transplanting time? 

If the fertilizer is dissolved in water (approximately three 
tablespoonfuls per gallon), it can be safely applied to young 
plants or seeds at the time of sowing. This technique is far safer 
than dumping dry fertilizer into the planting hole and later 


watering liberally. 
* * * . 


Should I prune the roots of shrubs when transplanting? 

The plants will establish themselves more easily if their roots 
are not trimmed, unless they are injured in the course of digging. 
* * * * 

What is the best time to transplant magnolias? 

Magnolias seem to withstand the shifting best if moved in 
mid-Spring just as growth is starting. The reason for this is 
that the plants have soft, fleshy roots that rot easily if bruised 
or otherwise damaged while dormant. 

* . * + 

With botanists constantly changing the names of plants, how can 
a gardener keep up-to-date? 

The changes are not as many as are often supposed. Refer- 
ence to such modern texts as Bailey's ‘‘Hortus Second,’’ Rehder’s 
“Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs’ and ‘‘Standardized 
Plant Names,”’ second edition, will set any gardener straight. 

, * * * + 
Should a compost pile be tramped while it is being made? 


Authorities differ on this point but since aération is impor- 
tant at the start of the composting process, tramping and the 
addition of too much soil will probably interfere with ventila- 


tion. 
* *~ 7 a. 


Is there any danger of poisoning if poison ivy plants are removed 
while still dormant and, hence, leafless? 

Because no leaves or soft young growth are present, the danger 
is less if the plants are rooted out while dormant. However, the 
bark of the dormant stems contains the poisonous material and 
care should be taken not to let the plants or the digging tools 
which have touched them come in contact with the bare skin. 

* . - . 

How can I prevent vegetable seedlings from becoming slender 
and spindling? 

Excessive heat, crowding and too copious watering all con- 
tribute to the production of spindling planting stock. Avoid- 
ance of these conditions should produce stocky plants of a dark 


green color. 
. * * * 


Should chemical fertilizer be placed beneath gladiolus corms at 
planting time? 

While this is standard practice in many gardens, there is some 
question as to its value. On the other hand, banding of the 
fertilizer at the sides of the rows and a few inches beneath the 
surface is known to be helpful. 
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LAST YEAR’S CROP 


GROW YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS 
FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


The Coldwell Chem- 
ical Crops System will 
grow all seedlings for 
standard 25’ x 50’ 
Victory Garden. 


USE THE COLDWELL CHEMICAL CROPS SYSTEM 
AND GET OFF TO A GOOD START 


Here at last! A simple unit that 
adapts the soilless commercial grow- 
er's methods to the conditions of 
the average home. 
This year why not raise your own 
seedlings .. . nourishing them by 
means of chemicals? With this 
method, the Coldwell Chemical 
Crops System, you have absolute 
control over the nourishment of 
your seedlings. All the elements 
found in the richest soil are there 
in the proper proportion. 

A PRACTICAL SYSTEM 
The Coldwell Chemical Crops Sys- 
tem lays no claim to magic. It does 
promise, however, hardier, health- 
ier, more transplantable seedlings, 
more productive plants, in a shorter 
growing period. It is a simple sys- 
tem. It does come to you as a com- 
plete unit... all you have to add 
is water. 

WHAT THE UNIT INCLUDES 

1. A strong, sturdy wooden seed 
bed, with —— and — basin 
— 22 inches by 12 inches. _ , 
2. Clean, sterile sand, graded and a from wed pth toa 
properly mixed with mica. 
3. Four packages of chemicals to 
which water is added to make up 
the solution for nurturing the seeds 
and subsequent seedlings. 
4. A chemical “thermometer” that 
determines the strength of the solu- 
tion with instructions for its use. 
5. A complete and descriptive book- 
iet by one of our best known authori- 
ties on growing plants without soil. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE 
COLDWELL CHEMICAL CROPS SYSTEM 
1. Controlled nourishment — better 
root system—hardier, healthier more 
productive plants. 
2. Earlier seedlings plus sand pot 
growth means earlier crops. Unit 
will grow all seedlings for one 
25’ x 50’ Victory Garden. 
3. Freedom from soil diseases and 


pests. 
4. No dirt—a clean system—no mess. 


5. The unit may 
PRICE 


be used for more 
seedlings. Also for 3 7>2° 








Plant Seeds. Fill reservoir with 
nutrient solution. 














Transplant seedlings to pots and 
water with solution. Replant bed. 








than one crop of 
flower seedlings. 
Continuous profit- 
able use means 
economy. 


Transplant pots and box to Vic- 
COMPLETE tory Garden. 








See Coldwell Chemical Crops System at Hardware, Seed or Dept. Store. Write to 


CoLtpWELL 





Sawn Uower€c mpran Y 


NEWBURGH, N. Y 











Ayia Your 
GROW HEALTHIER 
STURDIER PLANTS 


NO FUSS—NO BOTHER—NO ODOR 


KEM is not a fertilizer— 
it’s a complete plant food! 





Regular plant feeding—recommended by 
leading gardening authorities—is easy 
with KEM. For KEM provides every one 
of the vital food elements plants need 
for healthy growth. What’s more, it’s in 
liquid form—all ready for the plant to 
use. 

So for quicker sprouting and lower plant 
mortality, start your seeds with KEM 
Soak them in dilute KEM solution before 
planting. And be sure te feed seedlings 
and growing plants regularly through the 
growing season. 
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THERE'S ALWAYS A JOB FOR KEM 


Your flowers will thrive on 

: KEM — they grow larger, 

Use it last longer, bloom more 

luxuriantly. Use KEM for 

0 WT p 0 0 RS your Victory garden, too— 

also for lawns, shrubs and 
trees. 





House plants flourish on 


KEM feeding. For since 

KEM supplies the food ‘i 
elements directly to the Use it 
soil around the plant roots, 

root growth is not exces- INDOORS 
sive—yet plant growth is 


luxuriant, And frequent 
changing of pots is unnec- 
essary. Your cut flowers 
stay lovely-looking in dilute KEM solu- 
tion on 2 to 4 times longer than in plain 
water. 





READY-TO-USE! ECONOMICAL, TOO! Diluted, 
the 25c size makes 3 gallons of plant food; the 50c 
size makes 8 gallons. It lasts indefinitely. 


BUY KEM at 5 & 10c stores, hardware, depart- 
ment and seed stores. If your dealer has not yet 
stocked KEM, a 12-0z. bottle will be sent post- 


(50c west of the Rockies.) 


paid on receipt of 25c, 


90:-s12 


Kem-ical Corporation 
East Paterson, N. J. 
BETA Sreatrecnaeernted 
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Simple Propagating Methods 


ARCH may not appear Spring-like 

to us, especially if it is bitter cold, 
with whirling snow, but the plants feel 
the increasing heat of the sun, and the 
lengthening days. Begonias, for instance, 
begin to stir from their Winter's rest and 
put out new growth. 

Now is the time to propagate them, as 
well as many other kinds of plants, to take 
advantage of the natural urge to grow. 
Lacking a greenhouse, its warm moist air 
may be duplicated by using a round jar, a 
fish globe or any glass container with a 
cover. 

Fill the jar half full of coarse sand and 
peat, half and half, add enough warm 
water to moisten well, and set it in the sun 
until it is warm. Then set the cuttings 
firmly in the sand, tie a white cloth around 
the bowl and set it in a sunny window. 
The white cloth will shade the cuttings 
from the sun, but will admit its warmth 
to give the bottom heat so necessary to start 
root growth. 

The cover should be open a little for 
ventilation from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on 
sunny days, replacing as the sun passes. 
Do not remove it on cloudy days. 

B. venosa, one of the most difficult be- 
gonias to root, will root more easily in 
April than at any other time. Use clean, 
coarse, white sand to root this begonia. 

This is also the best time to propagate 
ceropegias, which are almost dormant dur- 
ing the Winter. Set the bulbs of C. woodi, 
the rosary vine, and C. debilis, the narrow- 
leaved variety, about an inch deep in the 
sand, and wait patiently for them to start, 


a slow process. Make three-inch cuttings 
of the bulbless types, just below the nodes, 
and set firmly in the sand. 

All cuttings should be left in the jar 
until they have made a strong cluster of 
roots. This will be in about three weeks. 
Florists pot their cuttings as soon as the 
roots start, but it is safer for house grow- 
ers to wait until the roots are further ad- 
vanced, because they cannot supply the 
bottom heat so necessary to continued 
growth. 

Use two and one-half inch pots for these 
cuttings, and be careful not to bruise the 
tender roots in handling them. A little of 
the sand and peat-mixture around the 
roots, before filling the pot with soil, is 
helpful in establishing the plant in its new 
home. They may be covered with a glass 
until new growth starts. This shows that 
the roots are at work and that the plant 
has accepted its new growing material. Set 
the little plants on a shelf or table, where 
the roots will not be chilled, and in the 
shade of larger plants until they are well 
established. 

For watering, use rain water if possible. 
If you must use city water, which is prob- 
ably chlorinated, draw a bucket of hot 
water and let it stand for 24 hours before 
using. Keep the plants moist, but not wet. 
Very little, if any water will be needed 
while the plants are under the glass. Ama- 
teurs must be careful not to make a mistake 
in this respect. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 














shrubs available. 


Catawba, Carolina, and Maximum Rho- 
dodendrons, 5 to 12 feet high and same 
spread; balled and burlapped 


Norway Maples, grown wide apart, 
straight and nice, 12 to 16 feet high, 
3 to 6 inch caliper, also 114 to 2 inch 


Hemlocks, Sheared specimens; balled 
and burlapped, 8 to 14 feet high 


Flowering Dogwoods, pink and white, 
6 to 8 foot specimens; balled and bur- 
lapped 


S. Mendelson Meehan, Chairman 





STUDY THIS LIST OF SPECIMENS 


@ You cannot buy better trees. They are large, fully 
developed, grown wide apart with good roots. Best 
products of many nurseries listed for your cheice. 
Reasonable prices. Write for complete list of trees and 


Selected Trees for Immediate Use 


ASSOCIATED PENNSYLVANIA NURSERYMEN 


Azalea nudiflora, The Pinxterbloom, 144 
to 3 feet; balled and burlapped 


Lombardy Poplars, branched to ground, 
8 to 14 feet 


Mugho Pine, | to 2 feet high, 3 to 8 feet 
spread, specimens 


Sweet Gum, 8 to 9 feet high, 1 to 114 
feet caliper 


Austrian Pine, 3 to 34 feet 
Weeping Cherries, 4 to 5 feet 

Kousa Dogwood, 8 to 10 feet 
Sapphire-berry Sweet-leaf, 3 to 4 feet 


Newtown Square, Penna. 
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EARLY HARDY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


University of Minnesota Strain 
Developed and selected for their early 


blooming, extra hardiness and long 

blooming qualities by L. E. Longly, 

Assistant Professor of Horticulture. 

BOREAS—Early double white, rather low, 
but long stems. 

CHIPPEWA-—Large semi-double, to double 
aster-like aster purple flowers incurved 
in large clusters. 

DULUTH—Semi-double lemon yellow up- 
right flowers. 

MOONGLOW—A low bushy type, dark 

een glossy leaves, flowers double deep 
emon chrome. 

PURPLE STAR—Flowers semi-double, long 
stems, color bright dahlia-purple. 

RED GOLD—Flowers resembling PomPom 
ae scarlet to Brazil-Red, very strik- 

g. 
Shipped at the proper planting time. 
Strong 214" well rooted potted plants. 


50c each; the six for $2.50 Post-Paid 


Send for our 1944 Catalogue describing 
over 100 varieties of the finest, and latest 
introductions of hardy mums. 


COWPERTHWAITE, Florist 
t. 12 
RF.D.8, Mt. Washington, Cincinnati 30, Ohio 























? cme: Buddleia--White Bouquet 


i (Plant Patent No, 536) 

§8So unique you will want to order 
right away! Fragant, long-last- 
“@ing, all-out-at-once spikes, glis- 
#tening white, 8 to 10 in. long, all 
summer and fall. Attract butter- 
flies. Very hardy—plant in any 
4 soil. Guaranteed plants, 7Sc each, 
3 for $2. Postpaid. 


=m in Natural Color— 
1¥44 Modern Rose, YF 
Perennial and Fruit 


Catal FREE— 
cond paakeaed today. FREE 


n & Perkins Co. 
685 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
New, Revised, Enlarged 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


With approved 
planting plans, 
charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the 
better varieties and 
ways to save seed, 
time and money. 
All home garden- 
ers should own this 
book. 
170 Pages 


22 Illustrations 


$1.50 
Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


THE 
VEGETABLE fim 
al 





AMERICAN ARTICHOKE 


(Non Starch Vegetable) 
(5) pound package of tubers (Seed) $2.00 post- 
age paid. (50) pound Bushel $10.00. Express 
charges prepaid, east of the Mississippi. Recipe 
leaflets supplied with orders. 
ANTHONY ALPHONSE deBOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 

















March 15, 1944 


Starting Tuberous Begonias 


HEN sstarting tuberous begonias 

into growth indoors, it is important 
to know that the concave surfaces are the 
tops of the tubers. Hence, these hollowed 
sides should be turned upward when the 
tubers are placed on peat moss in open 
trays to start growth. Although the tubers 
should be kept moist and warm at first, 
care should be taken not to permit water 
to stand in the hollows. Nor should the 
tops of the tubers be covered with the 
moist material. 

After the stems have reached a height 
of three or four inches and the tubers have 
made good root systems they can be potted 
or, if circumstances permit, be placed in 
their Summer locations. Some growers 
place the unsprouted tubers directly into 
small pots of soil and shift the plants to 
larger pots later. If this system is followed 
extreme care must be taken not to over- 
water in the early stages. 

When setting the young plants it is 
well to face them so that the “‘front’’ of 
each plant is turned so that it will later be 
in its most attractive position. These trans- 
planting operations should be carried out 
before the young plants become crowded. 
Also, planting should take place before the 
plants are pot bound, and with the least 
root disturbance possible. Plants intended 
for hanging baskets are often pinched while 
young to promote bushiness. 

The beds for tuberous begonias should 
contain plenty of organic material gained 
by digging in quantities of leaf mold or 
peat moss. If the soil is heavy, sand can 
be added. The usual planting interval is 
about one foot. Light shade throughout 
the Summer is also important. 


A Pink-Flowered Lavender 


ECENTLY introduced from England 
is a hardy lavender, Lavandula offici- 
nalis rosea. Whoever thought there could 
be anything added to the charm of the old- 
fashioned true sweet lavender which has 
been grown for years in every garden! But 
now someone has given it a flush of rose- 
pink color. 

The old-fashioned, fragrant, shrubby 
perennial so traditional in its quaint loveli- 
ness of hoary leaves and lavender-colored 
flowers, is not to be discontinued in favor 
of officinalis rosea. Rather, this new variety 
will give a delicate touch of blending 
beauty to the true lavender, as well as to 
other flowers in the hardy border, and 
especially to the herb garden. 

It has the same habit of growth as L. 
officinalis and what is most important, is 
just as sweet in its genteel loveliness. To 
attain its true worth, it should be planted 
in a dry, warm situation, with medium 
loamy soil. New plants should be set in 
Spring, Summer growth not being cut back 
until the following Spring. 


—NMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We offer a large selection of the latest 
and best of early blooming ‘Mums, in- 
cluding the popular varieties developed 
by Professors Longley of Minnesota 
and Cummings of Massachusetts. Other 
hardy, extremely early and desirable 
Minnesota ‘Mums include the latest 
Purple Star and Red Gold, both August 
bloomers, also Chippewa, Boreas, Du- 
luth, Harmony, Moonglow, Red Wing 
and Welcome. 





FINEST PEONIES, 
HARDY PHLOX and 
OTHER PERENNIALS. 
FLOWERING CRABS. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 




















UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 30c; Doz. $3.00 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 





See our complete display of Flower and 
Vegetable Seed at the Spring Flower 
Show and select the varieties for your 
Victory Garden. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Better than Spinach! “2 aaay 
Tastes better, more food J 
value, easier to grow, pro- 
duces more, stands hot 
weather, good allsummer. 
Pkt. Seeds 15c postpaid— lowers 
readaboutTampalainl944Catalog. and Vegetables. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadeiphia32,Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 

























COMPLETE 
care of TREE 


Trees give so much—and ask 
so little. That “little” is simply 
understanding care . . . the sort 
of complete servite rendered 
by this organization for nearly 
a half-century. 

47th Year of Service 


THE FROST(axd HIGGINS 








IN§ CO. 








Announcing 


our New York Office 


Mr. Edward W. Higgins of the Frost & 
Higgins Co., of Arlington, Massachusetts, 
takes pleasure in announcing the opening of 
the New York office at White Plains, New 
York, under the direction of Mr. Henry Nye. 

Mr. Nye, formerly supervisor of Land- 
scape Design and Planting for the New 
York World’s Fair, Inc., has had a wealth of 
experience in the New York area with land- 
scape projects. During the past several 
years, Mr. Nye has been connected with the 
carrying out of commissions, both public 
and private. 


THE FROST(ué)HIGGINS CO, 











DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in Your Own Garden 


Within a year of planting, my Dwarf 
Fruit Trees will bear delicious Apples 
(grafted on Malling roots) , Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Apricots, Nectarines. Little space 
required. 
Prices: $3.75 to $9.00 each, 
according to age. 


I have specialized for 20 years — my 
Swiss ancestors for 100 years — in growin 
the finest varieties of Dwarf Fruits an 
Espaliers (trained fruit trees). That’s your 
gonane of getting just the right trees 
or your purpose. 

Order NOW for early planting. 


Write for Folder J. 
HENRY LEUTHARDT 


King Street and Comly Avenue 
PORT CHESTER NEW YORK 








HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 
FERNS = £01, rock gardens, borders, 


bedding, shady nooks & corners 
All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 
Aquilegia Canadensis— (Wild Columbine) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Bluebells) 
Phlox Divaricata— (Sweet William) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Trillium Grandifiorum— (Large white) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
YOUR SELECTION: 
8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid 
Maidenhair Fern—Dainty foliage 
Cinnamon Fern—Attractive tall fronds 
Chain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Christmas Fern——Dark evergreen 
YOUR SELECTION: 
4 for $1.00; 50 for $10.00; Postpaid 
Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for complete list of Wild Flowers and Ferns 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 














Dutchman’s Breeches in Shade 


NYONE having a shaded corner where 
he can grow a few of the choicer 
“‘woodsy’’ things should, by all means, 
include Dutchman’s breeches, Dicentra 
cucullaria. The plants grow from small, 
scaly ‘‘bulbs’’——-somewhat like those of 
certain lilies—-found about two or three 
inches deep in rich, leaf-mold soil from 
Nova Scotia south to North Carolina and 
west as far as Minnesota, Kansas and 
Missouri. 

The creamy white flowers appear in 
April or May on graceful arching stems 
and look for all the world like dainty 
Dutch pantaloons swaying upside down in 
the breeze. The delicate fern-like leaves 
which grow from five to nine inches high 
combine admirably with maidenhair and 
bladder ferns. Such a combination is espe- 
cially desirable since, like bloodroot, the 
leaves gradually die down and disappear 
after the flowering is over. 

In their native habitat Dutchman’s 
breeches are often found on moist, rocky 
hillsides in company with ferns, grasses, 
erythroniums or troutlilies and purple 
trilliums. Overhead are found maples, ash, 
yellow birches or willows and in the more 
northerly regions with balsam firs and 
arbor-vitz as well. 

Propagation is readily accomplished by 
division of the “‘bulb’’ clusters which 
readily break apart into pieces resembling 
so many grains of rice. Upon planting in 
any good neutral or slightly acid soil these 
readily grow into new plants of their own. 
Likewise, anyone who wishes can also 
propagate Dutchman's breeches from seed 
sown as soon as ripe. 

Another plant somewhat similar is its 
relative, the squirrel corn, D. canadensis. 
However, this is a smaller plant and a less 
vigorous grower. 

—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Arlington, Mass. 


I should not want a garden so perfect that 1 
could not change it in some character each 
year. —Bailey. 








CHOICE BULBS TO START NOW 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias — Double. 
Scarlet, salmon, rose, and mixed. 
Tuberous Rooted Begonias — Single. 
Scarlet, salmon, rose, white, & mixed. 
Grand tubers. ...40c each, $4.50 dozen 
Gloxinias—Purple, scarlet, blue, spotted, 
rose bordered, scarlet bordered. 
50c each, $6 dozen 
Giant Hybrid Amaryllis in separate 
colors. Nearly white, blood red, deep 
red, orange, red white stripes, mixed. 
75c and $1 each, $8-$10 dozen 
Yellow Callas (Elliottiana) 
50c each, $5 dozen 
Fancy Leaved Caladiums 
50c each, $5 dozen 
Clematis—-Large flowered on own roots, 
in pots. 20 vars... . .$1, $1.25, $1.50 each 
Hardy Roses—a grand selection in all 


types. 





This Fine Dozen of Hybrid Teas 
offered for $10 
Margaret McGredy Christopher Stone 
Crimson Glory : Alezane : Editor McFarland 
Texas Centennial Etoile de France 
Orange Nassau Caledonia : Joanna Hill 
Countess Vandal McGredy’s Yellow 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticultural Specialist 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 
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13, WF Send now for your Free Copy of my 
; SPRING ‘44 FOLDER. This new folder 
shows many of our famous roses in- 
cluding the Victory Collection (twelve) 
in all their exquisite gorgeous colors. 
Our TREE ROSES give your garden an 
accent and atmosphere of distinction. 
All my roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field-grown budded bushes. We 
have specialized in Roses for years—in this 
hardy severe Northern Ohio climate. Get 
this folder, then try some of our ‘‘specials.”’ 
We're sure you will be satisfied. But supply 
is limited. Order or Write today. 


Meluin £. 
| WYANT 


Rose Specialists, Inc. 
Mentor, Ohio 







Box H 














Spray 
VICTORY GARDENS 


with non-poisonous 


ROTOFUME 
Modern — Safe — Effective 


Contains powerful rotenone reinforced 
with proven wetting and penetrating 
agents. Easily controls “hard to kill” 
pests including Bean Beetles. 
If not in your dealer’s stock 
order direct, postpaid. 


Pr. 85e; Qt. $1.50; Gal. $4.50. 


Literature on request 
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PEARCE SEEDS 


At Old Orchard grow acres of table- 
quality vegetables, brittle Imperator 
Carrots, crispy Head Lettuces, gay 
Banana Peppers, sugary Golden Bantam 
Corn, nut-like Celeries, sweet Spanish 
Onions, honey-flavored Jubilee Toma- 
toes, all these, and many another, just 
to produce the seeds that we sell. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
tells the tale of them. It’s a helpful book, 
interesting, full of all good garden things. 
Of course that includes FLOWERS, for 
we grow some 3000 kinds, many new, 
yare, unusual. 


Ask for your catalog today. 
It will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 








HORTICULTURE 
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YOUR GARDEN 


The wide color range and graceful habit of 
Clematis make it decorative on trellises, 
arbors, pergolas and fences. Ideal as a cut 
flower, too. Order plants today and enjoy 
their beauty in your own garden. 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 


Jackmani. Violet-purple. 
Henryi. Large white flowers. 
Mme. Baron-Veillard. Lilac-rose. 


3 plants .p,cne.cf och). for $2.50 


Our Clematis Booklet 








listing and illustrating the newer and better 
varieties will be sent free on request. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 


Box H Fairport, N. Y. 














HARDY 


ENGLISH IVY 


Hedera helix baltica 


Hardy English Ivy may be used 
as a vine on masonry, preferably 
on the shady side, or as a ground 
cover in shady places. 


As usual, we have this year hun- 
dreds of this hardier type to offer. 


Plants from 3-inch pots are 


60c each, 10 for $5.00 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES— PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Summer 
until late Fall by including these Popular 
items this Spring. Write for our Descriptive 
Folder, Illustrated in Colors, which features 
many New and Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 





WALDRON Box 37 INDIANA 








Celery in Home Gardens 


T IS not hard to raise celery, but one 

must remember that this vegetable, rich 
in vitamins, demands rich soil and plenty 
of moisture. The varieties that I prefer, one 
to use in early Fall, the other for early 
Winter, are White Plume and Golden 
Self-Blanching. I like these sorts for their 
fine table quality and ease in blanching. 

White Plume is snowy white when 
blanched, tender, and free from strings; it 
is a splendid sort to begin the celery season, 
being early, 112 days from the time the 
plants are set out in the garden. This sort 
should not be stored, as it will not keep. 

Golden Self-Blanching is a dwarf, 
heavy-ribbed kind, with crisp, solid stalks 
and hearts; the flavor is rich and nutty, 
and it is deliciously sweet. After blanch- 
ing, this is a clear, pale yellow. We like it 
because, by keeping it in a cool place, in 
boxes of sand, we have celery to eat all the 
first part of the Winter. 

I start my celery plants in March, sow- 
ing the seed thinly in flats, being careful 
not to cover them too deeply. I set the flats 
where they will get bottom heat, usually 
on the back of the kitchen range, and keep 
the soil moist, but not wet. In about three 
weeks the seedlings appear. If I have 
semesan, I treat the seeds before sowing, to 
prevent ‘“‘damping off,’ but usually I 
sprinkle black coal dust around and be- 
tween the plants. 

When the seedlings have three or four 
leaves, I transplant them into other flats, 
giving each plant sufficient room, and using 
good garden soil. As the season advances 
I carry the boxes outdoors, on sunny days, 
for a few hours, gradually increasing the 
time until I can leave them out all day. 
Then, when the nights are warm, I set the 
plants, now strong and lusty, in a trench 
which has been nearly filled with a “half 
and half’’ mixture of old, well-rotted cow 
manure and garden soil. As I set the plants 
I fill in the trench level with the ground. 
These plants receive good cultivation all 
Summer and are watered if the season 
proves dry. When Fall comes and the 
nights grow cool I give each plant an over- 
coat, using several thicknesses of news- 
paper or wrapping paper. Then I place 
wide boards, against a support, each side 
of the row, inclining them to imitate the 
roof of a building until only the green tops 
of the celery can be seen. This excludes the 
light and the plants blanch beautifully 
with a minimum of labor, which helps in 
these times. 

During the growing season, I top dress 
with some good fertilizer and rake it in. 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 














GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM. INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 
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Complete Catalegue 


Cover to cover, it 1 help 
plan and blant your feeder with enutenl 
plants, many obtalnable elsewhere. 
the eT ae iyerié a 
World's Latgest Collection of Old Potions 





Tree Roses — sometimes known 
a ae? a B. & A. Specialty a 3 
Azaleas, Rho Cholee 


hododendrons, 

Ng Eg 

AS x penpals 
rees in Varteti 

FREE East of the Mississlppt; 
25 ets. elsewhere. 













522 PATERSON AVE., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cretectim seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this sta 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they 

flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog Afty eentes 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Imperters 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 








The Victory Garden Sweet Corn 
MASON’S GOLDEN 
MIDGET CORN 


A really sensational new variety of 
sweet corn that makes this delectable 
vegetable suitable for even the smallest 
Victory Garden. Because the regular 
size sweet corn is too large and takes too 
much room to be practical in the aver- 
age small garden this new MIDGET 
corn is one of the most welcome things 
yet developed. 

Liberal size pkt. (Approx. 500 Seeds) $1 


Write for free catalog today. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 































{isk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
IMp4ZSOAP 
Ls SPRAY 


I 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Titan af See i) 


Sole Manufacturers 


American Color & Chemical Co. 


Boston, Mass 





The 





Purchase Street 

















GROUND COVERS 


PACHYSANDA the unequalled 
ground cover for shady places — 
$6.50 per 100, $50.00 per 1000 (250 
plants sold at 1000 rate). Use four 
plants per square foot. 


Ajuga (bugle), Euonymus, Ivy, 
Myrtle, Sedum, Thyme, Veronica, 
etc. 

HUGH B. BARCLAY 
1236 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 














PANSIES| 


. for borders 

. for cut flowers 

. for window boxes 
. for rock gardens 


Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture 
100 plants $3.25 
250 plants $6.75 


Order 1. peo sent 
postpaid (100 plants will 
make a 50-foot border — 
set plants 6 inches apart). 
Send for your copy of our 
Pansy booklet No. 334B. 


PITZONKAS Pansy farm 


BRISTOL - PENNA. 


GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
142-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds fruit 
and nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK AND 
NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing varieties for 
home fruit gardens. 

Write for free copy today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 

































A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


<a: —_ for Victory Gardens 


Spray every 10 days or 2 weeks 
during the insect season with 3 
teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone (or 
D-X Pyrethrum) per gallon of 
water.Stops insects before they 
become serious. For sale by 
dealers everywhere, or write 
us. “Spraying the Home Gar- 
den” free on request. 





B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 





1944 BARGAIN! 
(14 million trees a year) 
25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 
8” for $1 plus 35¢ postage & 
hdlg., 100 for $3 plus 50c 
post. & hdlg. Selected 3 & 4 
year stock, grown from best 
seed strains, with unusual 
root systems, carefully packed, 


shipped to you at proper planting time. 
MUSSER Send for complete circular of Forest, 
FORESTS. INC, Xmas Tree and Ornamental Seed- 


lings and Transplants, also special 
INDIANA, PA.  pulietin “Growing Xmas Trees." 


NEW CATALOGUE 
New Hampshire Mums 
The Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Hardy Perennials, Small Fruits 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm 
Dover New Hampshire 

















THE NEW CATALOGUES 

















The new catalogue of the Bristol Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Bristol, Conn., shows chrysan- 
themums in all their glory. Among the 
1944 introductions of this famous catalogue 
are such rarely beautiful kinds as Burma, 
glistening bronze; Harbor Lights, yellow 
and cream; Mandalay, a lovely pompon; 
Rembrandt, which the catalogue says is a 
chrysanthemum for connoisseurs, and the 
new crimson beauty Red Velvet. Although 
this catalogue features chrysanthemums, 
many other plants are listed, including 
the remarkable new weigela Bristol Ruby 
and the new white butterfly-bush White 
Bouquet. 


Carl Starker, Jennings Lodge, Ore., is- 
sues a catalogue for 1944-45 featuring rock 
plants. It includes a remarkably compre- 
hensive list of plants suitable for rock 
gardens. 


Fitzpatrick’s Cactus Gardens, Edinburg, 
Texas, send out a catalogue devoted wholly 
to cacti and other succulents with a color 
plate which makes identification of many 
kinds easy. 


Native American ferns and wild flowers 
are covered in a comprehensive catalogue 
issued by Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, 
N. H. Apparently there are few wild flowers 
in common demand which cannot be found 
in this catalogue, which also includes some 
rare species. 


Garden makers needing a comprehen- 
sive list of up-to-date dahlias will find it in 
the catalogue issued by Emmons’ Dahlia 
Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich. Among the 
new kinds described are Salem’s Sunshine, 
World Event, Black Prince and Double 
Duty. 

Rich & Sons Nursery, Hillsboro, Ore., 
place much emphasis on fruits in their 
catalogue, although not neglecting peren- 
nials and woody plants. Rockhill straw- 
berries are described as bearing six months 
of the year, even in the hottest weather. 
This is a runnerless variety and is said to 
produce an abundant crop the first year. 


Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, Bristol, Pa., 
does not confine itself to pansies in spite 
of the fact that it leads in the production 
of these plants. Its new circular shows 
many other valuable garden flowers in 
color. 


The new catalogue of Barnhaven Gar- 
dens, Gresham, Ore., is devoted wholly to 
primroses and has a wealth of material 
which will delight gardeners interested in 
these plants because of its comprehensive 
discussion of the cultural needs of all 
primulas. 


Landreth’s (Bristol, Pa.) 1944 Garden 
Guide will be studied with special interest 
by Victory garden makers. It lists many 
interesting varieties, including the St. 
Valentine broccoli, as well as a member of 
the cole family from Georgia said to be a 
cross between a cabbage and a collard. 
This concern sells a valuable “No Tres- 
passing” sign for Victory gardeners at a 
cost of 10 cents. 


Melvin E. Wyant, the rose specialist at 
Mentor, Ohio, sends out a handsome cir- 
cular containing a choice list of roses in 
color. Tree roses are featured, the list of 
those offered being a long one. Instruc- 
tions for planting and caring for tree roses 
are also given. 

Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc. of Easton, 
Md., issue a neat little catalogue devoted 
to woody plants and making a feature of 
Chinese chestnuts, a blight-resistant vari- 
ety introduced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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VICTORY Garden FRUITS 


Grow LUSCIOUS APPLES, Peaches,'Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
BERRIES, Gennes. ASPARAGUS in YOUR 
Views GARDEN. 












FRUITS 


IG, Strong, QUICK bearing plants, 
SAVE years of waiting. Also a large selec- BERRIES 
tion of QUALITY ORNAMENTALS. ORNA 


Free Colored Catalog—Write Today MENTALs 
HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES [2779/47 
Box 25 , Berlin, Maryland ssr. Gf Are 


OUTSTANDING 
Canadian Introductions 


in Vegetables, Rhubarb, Strawberries and 
Raspberries. 
EDWARD LOWDEN 

Hamilton, Ontario 





Box 95 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


VICTORY HERBS: Sage, Thyme, Balm, Leg ary 
Marjoram, Peppermint, Angelica, Orange int 
Chives. Collection $2.50; 8 each $6.75 postpaid. 
Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, Dept. A, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 


SACRED INDIAN CORN. Authentic, rare, beauti- 
ful. Fanciers packet $1, amateur 25c. Arcadia 
Farms, Amelia, Ohio. 


GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


GROUND COVERS for shady places: Pachysandra, 














Vinea, Wild Ginger, Foamflower, Epimedium, 
Ajuga, Bloodroot. 10 strong plants of one variety 
$2.00; 25 for $4.25. Catalogue. Highmead 


Nursery, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 





RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION. Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 





BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H. Crichton, Alabama. 


GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
or novelties you want, we have them. List for 
3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 


“MISTAKES of Amateur Gardeners” and other 
interesting and instructive lectures. Mrs. Gertrude 
Phillips, 7 Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 











WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





OVERCOME WAR-WORRIES reading solacing old 
garden books. Write for free literature. Trovillion 
Private Press, Herrin, Illinois. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES for 50 Languages. Catalogue free 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

















GARDENER, qualified capable manager, experi- 
enced in indoor and outdoor gardening and orchard- 
ing. Married, age 39, no children. Box XI, care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








POSITION WANTED—Working superintendent, 
10 years’ management experience. Age 38. Mar- 
ried, two children. Excellent education, familiar 
with all phases of in and outdoor ot Some 
farming and livestock experience. Box M. L., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. GARDENER, capable Estate and Farm 
manager. Technically trained with practical ex- 
perience. Qualified in all branches of hofticulture 
and agriculture. Age 46, married, no children. 
Box KOW, care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Couple, cook and gardener-chauffeur, 
country southern New Hampshire, summer or per- 
manent. Please write giving experience, references. 
V-H, care of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


TREE MEN to transplant, spray, prune and take 
down. Year around work. No traveling. Chas. F. 
Irish Co., 418 E. 105th St., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


GARDENER — Northwestern Oonnecticut estate, 
married, thoroughly experienced in horticulture. 
Gardens, greenhouse and grounds work. Commu- 
nicate with J. BR. Swan, 14 Wall Street, New York. 

















HORTICULTURE 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


March 18 - 25 
An Eight-Day Exhibition 


The Only Large Flower Show 
To Be Held in the United 
States in 1944 


Admission $1.00 Plus Tax 
(Each Member of the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society Receives 
a Free Ticket} 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





VICTORY GARDEN 
DAY 
Thursday, March 30, 1944 


10:30 A.M. Illustrated Lecture 
(No charge} 


"Food Preservation in 1944" 


Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon _ 
(Followed by Addresses 


The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 


—— 


For program, and reservation for 
luncheon, apply to the Secretary, 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


‘OF NEW YORK, 


Inc. 





ANNUAL | 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


APRIL 25 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


APRIL 26 | 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. | 





Schedule will be sent upon 
request to the Secretary. 


























PINK DELPHINIUM 


PINK RADIANCE! Color deeper than that of any 
other pink Delphinium. Flowers borne on 5 foot 
stalks, with many laterals, wonderful for cutting, 
and will bloom from June to Oct. $2.50 each, 


postpaid. 
WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








Famous Barnhaven Exhibition Strain of 


HARDY PRIMROSES 
Plants and Hand-Pollinated Seed 


Beautiful, NEW Primrose Guide and Catalog 
on request. 


BARNHAVEN GARDENS 
Box 218-H Gresham, Oregon 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 
Massachusetts 








West Newbury 











etc. Send today! 
Box A & 


CARROLL GARDENS- 





Westminster 
Md. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN WATERMELON 
Ripens in 65 days. 


ORANGE KING TOMATO 
FLASH—tThe better shell bean 


Also other seed novelties. 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm 
Dover New Hampshire 





New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 














March 15, 1944 

















HE plants which are happy under de- 

ciduous trees with moist soil are an 
interesting and very worth-while group. 
Many of them bloom in the Spring and 
are most interesting; some have handsome 
fruits, while others excell in beautiful foli- 
age. Still others have lovely flowers and 
all are worth having. 

Among the trees we have the red maple, 
yellow birch, ash, sassafras and oaks in 
Variety. 

Small trees and shrubs include Amelan- 
chier canadensis (shadbush), beautiful 
with clouds of misty white flowers in early 
Spring; Carpinus caroliniana (hornbeam), 
with great beauty of structure, the branches 
growing horizontally, and with brilliant 
red foliage in the Fall; Lindera benzoin 
(spice bush), balls of fuzzy yellow flowers 
in the axils of the leaves in earliest Spring; 
Hamamelis virginiana (witch hazel), with 
spidery yellow flowers which bloom very 
early; Ilex glabra, the glossy leaved ink- 
berry; I. verticillata, the winterberry, 
brilliant with coral-red berries in the Fall. 








. VICTORY BIRD- 
| “FEEDING STATION 


| swings from window, 
porch or tree. Attractive, 
4 practical, strong and last- 

ing. Birds come —— 
and enjoy them as muc 
as you will. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
Boyce Virginia 
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FREE—Daylily Booklet. Our 
1944 booklet, offering wide selection 
of Dr. Stout Hybrids and oldtime 
favorites, is yours for the asking. 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 434B, Weiser Park, Penna. 


















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Epigea repens 
These Mayflowers, beloved by all New Englanders, 
are easily transplanted if nursery-grown stock is 
used such as we offer. Plant them in acid soil, give 
them a light covering of pine needles, in partially 
shaded location. 
$3 strong plants balled $1.65; 10 for $4.00 
(Sent by express collect) 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER PREPAID 


12 Hardy Chrysanthemums—in variety. . $2.50 
50 Gladiolus—exhibition type 
Cultural Garden Guide upon request 


PIPER’S 
LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 
P. O. Box 5313, So. Jacksonville, Florida 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
GLADIOLUS HEMEROCALLIS 
TIGRIDIAS MONTBRETIAS 

Our new 1944 list describes these and many 
other varieties of -FLOWERING BULBS 
A Oard Wi Bring Your Oopy 
WILSHIRE GARDENS 
Hoquiam, Washington 














Box 120H 











Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


Hartford 3, Conn, 








TREES MARCH TO WAR TOO.... 


Millions of forest giants (5 entire trees for each man in the armed services) provide lumber for 
war purposes. Millions of other trees provide nuts and fruit to swell the nation’s food supply. 
We are spending trees faster than we grow them — and there is no public money to spare for 
million-acre plantings just now. But you — and a million like you — can plant a million acres if 
each does his part. You will find much more satisfaction and pleasure if your Spring planting is 
a real part of the war effort. Here are some practical suggestions: 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


An empty acre adds nothing to the country’s resources 
—one planted in trees adds $15 per year (average) and 
stops erosion, too. Every little bit helps. 


100 Transplanted Evergreens—Well rooted, sturdy 12 
to 18 inch transplanted trees, not babies, 25 each of four 
kinds: Hemlock, Red Pine, Austrian Pine, Thunberg 
Pine. Not Prepaid, $12.00. 


100 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 12 to 18 in. seed- 
lings to make valuable and beautiful shade trees. 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple (sugar), Black Locust 
(posts), Liriodendron (Whitewood), White Ash 
(handles). Prepaid (East of Miss.) $4. 


LABOR-SAVERS 


Some garden plants are much less labor than others— 
conserve your energy and pocketbook. 


37 Feet of Yew Hedge—Set 18 inches apart, 25 Upright 
Hardy Yew will make a 37-foot insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, 
twice transplanted, sturdy, bushy. (Express, not pre- 
paid) $17.50. 


20 Assorted R!ododendrons—Beauty without cultiva- 
tion ; free of ali usual pests! Plants now 1 ft. high, with 
small earth ball. Small, but vigorous. 5 each of follow- 
ing kinds: Rhododendron maximum (white, July), 
Rhododendron carolina (pink, May), Rhododendron 
catawbiense (red, June), Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 
(pink, June). (Express, not prepaid) $10. 


FOOD PRODUCERS 


Trees and Shrubs are long-lived, require no yearly 
plowing and sowing. Add your bit to the country’s food 
basket. 


10 New Giant Blueberries—Strong 4-year olds (bearing 
age) now 1¥% feet high. Assorted named varieties, our 
selection, but all good. Express, not prepaid, $13.00. 


5 Dwarf Fruit Trees—A complete home orchard for 
the really small place. Dwarf fruits are spaced only 10 
feet apart—2 year olds to bear next year—no ladders 
for spraying and picking—large fruit. Red Astrakhan 
Apple (Summer), McIntosh Apple (Autumn), Duchess 
d’Angouleme Pear, Italian Prune Plum, Elberta Peach. 
Not prepaid: $18.75 (Or l-year olds—all 5 for $12.50). 


3 Blight-Resistant Chestnuts — Good old-fashioned 
sweet chestnuts on a blight-free tree! Bear young — 
some of the 3-foot trees offered have borne in nursery. 
Express, not prepaid, $5.00. 


CHEMICAL SAVERS 


Attract the birds to eat your insects—conserve chemi- 
cal sprays. 


3 Showy Berry-Trees—Handsome blooms in Spring, 
then a show of bright berries in Fall that the birds love. 
One each, 5 to 8 foot, transplanted — Mountain Ash, 
White Flowering Dogwood, Paul’s Scarlet Hawthorn. 
Express, not prepaid, $7.50. 


SENSIBLE WAR GARDENS is the title of a short article in our 1944 Short Guide which 
more fully discusses this idea and gives lists and hints from which to plan. The guide itself 
prices and describes 1200 plants. We think we can offer BETTER plants CHEAPER than 
others, by reason of mass production, improved growing methods, new and exclusive strains 
and varieties. The book is free except West of Iowa, where we charge 25 cents. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Office: 50K Church Street; New York, N. Y. 


(Established 1878) 





